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HIS statement of dollars and cents savings obtainable 
with Hyatt RollerBearing equipped looms is calculated 


| TREES from typical cost on 40-inch looms weaving gray goods. 
Proved Savings 


The percentage savings are based on actual test results 


Repay Investment under reliable mill conditions. 


: _A considerable additional saving in lubrication too was 
in Two Years realized, for Hyatt bearings require oiling but two or 


three times a year, and their cleanliness eliminates oil 


spotting and helps reduce seconds to a minimum. 


Proved Increased Production = 1.71 Yo 


235 yds. per 60 hr. wk. x 1.71° Fed | yds. Units Savings Unit Cost Saving Yearly | 
|b.or 37'/2 lbs. per year of 50 wks. | | 
Cited weaving cost, labor and overhead | | | 


of 6c per Ib. for 5.35 yd. lb. gray goods .. | 37'/2 Ib. yr. OS: 23 
Repair Parts—Savings by test record | 4.91 
Fixer Labor — Repair hours reduced 56'/2% 


11'/2 hrs. per year of repair time actually 


Power Saving—40 kw.-hr. per year-.---. 40 kw.-hr. 02 80 | 
Actual Saving per Loom per year......-. $11.98 | 


The extra cost of $25 for this Hyatt equipment is | 
repaid in TWO YEARS AND ONE MONTH. | | | 


In this test Hyatts were used on the crank and bottom 


shafts only, but are supplied on rocker shafts also in 


The anny ‘edventngie which Hy- the above price to completely banish lubrication worries 
atts bring to looms are also avail- 
able in all other textile machinery. and shaft wear in these troublesome positions. 


Specify Hyatts on your next order 
, for new equipment. 


HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS repair are made possible by the shock absorbing qualities 
{{ ]PRODUCT OF GENERAL of distinctive Hyatt rollers. 


Continuous shock and vibration characterize loom oper- 


ation and these remarkable savings in maintenance and 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Newark Detroit Chicago Pittsburgh Oakland 
Alphabetical Index to Advertisers Page 28 | 
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“Textile” Rayon Machines 


designed and developed for Silk, 
Rayon, or Rayon and Silk, are the 
machines shown on_ the right. 
Each machine is evidence of the 
engineering skill . . . correct 
materials, and accurate work- 
manship of “Textile” equip- 
ment. No matter whether 
you are processing Cotton, 
Cotton and Rayon, Cotton 
and Silk, Rayon’ or 
Rayon and Silk, “Tex- 
tile’ has a_ correctly- 
designed machine for 

your individual re- 
quirement. Illustra- 

tions and descrip- 

tive details gladly 


sent upon re- 
quest. | 30 SILK TENTER 


3-ROLL HYDRAULIC SILK CALENDER i-COLOR PRINTING MACHINE 


Manufacturers of Machinery for 


Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warp Yarns 


THE TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY COMPANY 


Harris and Sims Aves... Providence, R. 1. 
New York Office, 30 Church St. 
Southern Representative, H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. €. 
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CU Suk and Rayon 
WARP BEAM 


Eliminates 
all paper costs 


fhe is an investment 
which pays 25% per year from savings in 
cost of paper alone. In addition, the cost 
and bother of collecting, removing and 
sorting all paper are eliminated. And of 
utmost interest to some mills is the ability 
to beam up to 3200 yards on one beam. 


Knowing the requirements of a beam of 
this kind, we have built it sturdily and 
accurately to avoid damaging an expensive 
silk warp. | 


Evidence of the existing need for the New 
Silk and Rayon Warp Beam is shown by 
ie the sales records established within 30 days 
Illustration shows the construction which makes after its an nouncement. 
the joint between the inside surface of the adjust- 


able flange and the barrel so tight that no silk can 
get between them 


Can't we send prices to YOU? 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE,R.1. PHILADELPHIA,PA. ALLENTOWN, PA.  PATERSON,N.J. 
S.B. ALEXANDER, SOUTHERN MANAGER - ~ - CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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The test 
Service 


More spindles per horse power is the 


real test. The product that increases — 


your useful horse power—that adds to 
your production—is worthy of your 


confidence. That is the only basis 


upon which Texaco Lubricants for the 


textile industry are sold. 


The Texas Company’s lubrication _ 


engineers have given years to the first- 
hand study of textile mill lubrication. 
They are always in constant touch with 
new developments and make it a point 


to study every new lubrication require- 


ment. In this work they have at all 


times the’ closest co-operation of the 


refinery experts in the production of 
the most effective lubricant for any 


given purpose or condition. 


As a result, The Texas Company’s 
line of textile lubricants is notable. 
Each is a specialized lubricant for a 


definite special part or condition. 


And the result again—to textile mill 
operators who avail themselves of 
Texaco Lubricants and Texaco Lubri- 
cation Service—is more spindles per 
horse power. Write,The Texas Com- 
pany. Find out what Texaco Lubrica- 


tion Service can do for you. 


TEXACO LUBRICANTS 


The Texas 
Company 


17 Battery Place 
New York City © 


THERE IS A TEXACO LUBRICANT FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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Textile Chemists Hold Jomt Meeting 


The joint meeting of the Dyers, Bleachers, Finishers 


and Mercerizers Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation and the Piedmont Section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Colorists, held in Char- 
lotte last Saturday, brought together what was probably 
the largest crowd ever to attend a similar meeting in the 
South. 

The program, arranged by Paul F. Haddock, Chairman 
of the Southern Textile Division, and Prof. Chas. E. 
Mullin, Chairman of the Piedmont Section, was an ex- 
cellent one in every respect. 


The meeting opened with a luncheon at Hotel Char- 
lotte at 1 p. m., with Professor Mullin presiding. The 
following technical papers were presented at the meet- 
ing: 


Chemistry in Its Relation to Dyers 


x! Samuel L. Hayes, Resident. Manager 


U. S. Finishing Company, Hartsville, S. C. 

In attempting to discuss the role of Chemistry in re- 
lation to the dyeing industry, one has an easy task. In 
a broad sense, the relation of Chemistry to the dyeing 
industry should include Chemistry as related to the 
preparation of the raw materials used by dyers and in 
dyeing. In other words, it would include the Chemistry 
of the manufacture of dyestuffs, chemicals, wood extracts, 
and all materials used in the coloring of textiles. It 
should also include something of the theory of dyeing. 

The time allowed for this paper is too short to discuss 
the above problems. If one is interested in Chemistry 
as related to the manufacture of dyestuffs, we would 
refer them to the book on “Creative Chemistry,” by the 
late Edwin E. Slosson, which, in an interesting and not 
too scientific manner, discusses this subject, and to a 
paper presented at the last general meeting in Charlotte, 
by Mr. Phillip Stott, a member of our Association, who 
discussed it in a language which a layman can under- 
stand. 


If you are interested in the theory of dyeing, which 
after all is a matter of dispute, we would refer you to 
any of the standard works on dyeing. Is dyeing chemi- 
cal, is it physical, is it electrical, or is it a combination 
of all three? For some of the latest information on this 
phase of our subject, we would refer you to a recent 
issue of the American Dyestuff Reporter and to several 
papers read and published during the last two or three 
years by Walter Scott and Henry Hermann of our Asso- 
ciation. Nor will we touch upon the important, and 
perhaps we may say, vital influence of Ph Control. That 
phase of the discussion we leave in the hands of our 
Chairman. 

In this short paper we shall confine ourself to Chem- 
istry specifically as related to dyers, and shall try to 


good eye for color and color value. 


show that a good dyer should be a good chemist. »We 
shall try to a through a series of practical applica- 
tions that any dyer who does not have a knowledge of 
Chemistry is handicapped in his work and that it would 
be to his advantage to school himself in that science. 
We have changed our paper from “Chemistry in Relation 
to Dyeing” to “Chemistry in Its Relation to Dyers.” 

There are certain qualifications which are inherently 
common to all professions. There are special qualifica- 
tions which a dyer must possess. First and foremost, a 
Either one has this 
asset naturally, or they will never have it. True it can 
be developed and trained, but it cannot be acquired. A 
dyer must also be familiar with the materials he is han- 
dling, and without a knowledge of Chemistry he cannot 
possess this qualification. 


There have been, and are now, any number of good 
dyers who have been successful in their work and who 
have no knowledge of Chemistry. There will always be 
dye houses where the nature of the work is so limited 
that one may be a good dyer in that particular plant, 
but the successful dyer of the future, who expects to fit 
himself for a desirable position, must combine with his 


' other assets and understanding of Chemistry. The time 


has passed when a knowledge of one or more fibres and 
one or more classes of dyestuffs is sufficient. Let us in 
imagination picture the problems which may confront a 
dyer in a piece goods plant during the course of a day’s 
work. 

A complaint comes in that a lot of mineral khaki was 
improperly dyed, as evidenced by a so-called faded gar- 
ment. His knowledge of Chemistry leads to the correct 
solution that the laundry had used oxalic acid as an anti- 
chlor, and as the oxides of iron and chromium are soluble 
in oxalic acid the garment was almost colorless. 


He finds he is out of hydrochloric acid, and his knowl- 
edge of Chemistry tells him to use sulphuric acid in his 
bleach house, and on some of his diazotized and devel- 
oped work. It tells him not to substitute sulphuric acid 
in his aniline black where the lower solubility of aniline 
sulphate would cause trouble. 


His knowledge of Chemistry tells him not to dye 
benzo-purpurine 4B on one set of jiggs and diazotized 
and developed colors on the adjacent set as he realizes 
the effect of the acid fumes on the bonzo-purpurine; it 
tells him to wash out all salts from his goods before he 
soaps them; it tells him when under varying market 
conditions formic acid, or acetic acid is the best buy; it 
tells him the difference to make in his formula if he 
changes his oxidizing agent from potassium chlorate to 
sodium chlorate; in an emergency it allows him to change 
his oxidizing agent from bichromates to perborates or 
persulfates, with a minimum risk to the plant; it tells 
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him when to use straight hydrosulphite and when to use 
formaldye-hydrosulphite. 

Similar instances as the above could be given almost 
without limit. His knowledge of Chemistry enables him 
to understand the reduction of his indigo vat, the diazo- 
tization and coupling of’ his developed colors, the disper- 
sion of his Celanese dyeing colors, the precipitation of 
metallic soaps in waterproofing, the condition of his 
paranitraniline bath, the reaction between metallic salts 
in silk weighting, the effect of certain metals, such as 
iron on tannic acid, copper on sulphur colors and monel 
metal on certain diazotized and. developed colors, the 
pro duction of a heavy insoluble ash content in fireproof- 
ing, the after-treatment of a wood or extract dye, the 
control of the reduction of vat colors, the protection of 
wool in vat dyeing on a mixed fabric, the protection of 


Rayon in the mercerization of a Rayon and cotton fab- 
ric, and innumerable other problems which are part and 


parcel of our daily work. 


If we now list wool, shoddy, cotton, silk, Rayon, Cela- 
nese, weighted silk, unweighted silk, ‘immunized cotton, 
ramie, jute, as the ‘different fibres and remember that a 
dyer must perform his work not upon a cloth made of 


ne fibre, but consisting of two or more of the above 
libres. 


‘ke manner we may list direct, acid, basic. diazo- 
ued and developed, -sulphur, vat, indigo, indigosol, 
anpthol, wood, mineral, and other classes of dyestuffs. 
With the above fibres and dyestuffs he is called upon to 
produce various results—one fibre dyed, one left white; 
one dyed one shade, one a contrasting shade. His goods 
must when necessary be fast to stoving, fast to cross- 
dyeing, fast to washing, fast to light, fast to vulcanizing, 
capable of being discharged, and yet always produced at 
the lowest cost consistent with the desired results. 

Today this: without a thorough knowledge of the ma- 
terials he is working with, without a thorough under- 
standing of their properties, is out of the question. And 
if he has a thorough understanding of the properties and 
changes which take place in the materials he is using, he 
has a thorough understanding of Chemistry, for after all, 
a thorough understanding of Chemistry is based upon a 
knowledge of the properties and changes in matter. _ 

We have purposely given in mere outline a few of the 
chemical problems dyers must solve, and leave the sub- 
ject for detailed discussion in our afternoon meeting. 


Chemistry in Texitle Finishing 
By Charles L. Schuttig 
Chemist,.A. Klipstein & Co. 


There is an old saying that “Brevity is the Soul of 
Wit,” and since no less an authority than Percy Bean 
in Volume 1 of his latest work on “The Chemistry and 
Practice of Finishing’”’ used something over six hundred 
pages describing the details of the finishing of cotton 
piece goods alone, I am afraid that in the brief time at 
my disposal it will be more or less impossible for me to 
indulge in any lengthy details of the subject assigned to 
me, which is “Chemistry in Textile Finishing.” 

This being a Southern meeting, it may be reasonably 
assumed that we are not particularly interested in the 
finishing of worsted or woolen fabrics, since this industry 
is located more or less in New England. I also feel that 
it would not be interesting to use this time by going into 
the chemistry and finishing of silk fabrics, which we all 
know are more or less confined to New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. 

Chemistry plays an important part in the manufac- 
ture of the Rayon and Celanese fibres but does not enter 
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very greatly into the finishing processes of the fabrics. 
These fabrics generally take pure finishes, the only 
chemical processes being removal of oils and sizes ap- 
plied to Rayon and Celanese by the manufacturer; and 
since the chemical control of these processes is similar 
to that of cotton it is advisable to pass right on to chem- | 
istry as applied to the finishing of cotton piece goods. 
The cloth should come to the finisher properly 
bleached, mercerized and dyed. The best condition of 
the cloth for finishing purposes of course is neutral. 
However, quite often the cloth comes up to the finishing 
room containing impurities which are quite detrimental | 


for the production of a perfect finish. Often the cloth 


comes from the bleach house in the acid or alkaline con- 
dition, or it may contain sulphates and other salts. Mer- 
cerized yarns which are manufactured into piece goods 
have been known to contain insoluble oils and greases 
which form resists in the cloth. On the other hand, 
chemicals used in the deying operation may not have 


‘been entirely removed. All these conditions influence 


the actual finishing, and unless the finisher is familiar 
with the actual condition of his cloth it is impossible for 
him to produce the best results. 


This. therefore, becomes a matter of chemistry and it 
is at this point that the services of the plant chemist 


- become of value in connection with the actual finishing 


of the cloth, and it is his first duty to examine the cloth 
by actual analysis and correctly determine its condition. 
He should then report same in detail to the finisher so 
that he could correct his cloth and formulate his finish 
accordingly, should it be necessary. 


As you all know, a finishing mill uses many different 
chemicals in the production of its various, finishes, and it 
is only by close chemical control that the best products 
may be selected and the fullest value realized by the 
mill for the money it spends on these materials. There- 
fore, the second important duty of the chemist becomes 
the analysis and evaluation of these products. 


The materials and chemicals’ ordinarily used in finish- 
ing can be divided into four groups—the first group 
comprising adhesives, binders and stiffeners such as corn 
starch, potato starch, sago, tapioca, rice, dextrines, in 
addition to the various gums like tragacanth, tragasol, 
Irish moss, glue, glucose, etc. The second group con- 
tains the fillers and weighters such as China clay, talc, 
barium sulphate, calcium sulphate, magnesium sulphate, 
sulphate of soda, etc. The third group represents the 
ingredients used in softening, including the oily and 
greasy substances as tallow, tallow substitutes, Japan 
wax, parraffine wax, sulphonated castor oil, mineral oils, 
and similar products. The fourth group contains the 
deliquescent materials generally used because of their 
hydroscopic, or water attracting properties, including 
products like calcium chloride, magnesium chloride, zinc 
chloride, epsom salts, etc. 


Tests of all these materials should be made before 
using, in order to determine their fitness for the use in- 
tended. They should all be tested for purity, possible 
adulteration, strength, etc.; while the products known 
as softeners and finishing oils should be especially exam- 
ined for odor, color, nad the possible development of 
rancidity after finishing, which would cause bad odors 
and yellowing in whites. 


A third and vital duty of the chemist is that of the 
chemical control of all finishing formulas in order. to 
eliminate the possibility of defects in the finish develop- 
ing after the cloth has left the mill. I refer to colors 
turning off-shade, tendering of the cloth, mildew stains, 
yellowing of whites, development. of rancidity with the 
consequent bad odor, etc.; and the chemist by a close 
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study of the materials used, mill conditions and storage 
conditions after the cloth is shipped, can easily devise 
methods and formulas that will prevent these defects. 
Fourth, the progressive mill is the one that is con- 
stantly bringing out new formulas as well as duplicating 
other successful finishes. The chemist cah co-operate 
closely with the finisher in the development of new 
finishes, duplication of finishes, as. well as general re- 
search in this connection, which will also include the 
close study of general plant conditions with the idea of 
keeping at a minimum the general mill costs, because, 
though the finishing room may operate very economi- 
cally, excessive operating costs in other departments 
would naturally increase the actual finishing costs. 


Finishing is a practical art, therefore a thorough 
knowledge can only be acquired by practical experience, 
for the correct use of the various machines is important 
for the production of the desired finish as well as the 
selection of proper chemicals and formulas. It would 
seem also that the ideal situation is for the finisher to 
have a rather comprehensive knowledge of applied chem- 
istry, so that he may be better able to co-operate in the 
advancement and success of the mill from the finishing 
standpoint. 


It is very evident that the knowledge of chemistry will 
go a long way toward the success of the finisher, and I 
think you will agree with me that the men who have 
made the greatest success in this line in recent years 
have been amply fortified with a basis knowledge of 
chemistry. 


Chemistry in Cotton Piece Bleaching 
By George P. Feindell, Chemist, Union Bleachery 


The chemistry of bleaching is in itself a very broad 
subject. It will be impossible for me to tell all of the 
ways in which chemistry is involved in bleaching. I will 
merely point out some of the practical chemistry as ap- 
plied in the chlorine bleaching of cotton piece goods. 

The first step in bleaching is preparation. A good 


bleach cannot be obtained unless the goods are first prop- 


erly prepared. 

Preparation usually consists of singeing, steeping, grey 
souring, and kier boiling, although sometimes steeping 
and grey souring are omitted and the goods are taken 
directly from the singer to the kier. - 

The operation of singeing consists of passing the cloth 
over a series of flames or heated plates to remove the pro- 
jecting fibres from the surface of the cloth. 

In steeping, the cloth is taken from the singer, passed 
either through hot water or through a desizing solution 
and allowed to steep from 12 to 18 hours. The purpose 
of this treatment is to allow fermentation to convert the 
starch matters into a more soluble form. From the steep 
the cloth is given a cold treatment in dilute sulphuric 
acid, usually at from 1 to 2 degrees Tw. It is then al- 
lowed to lay for a short period of time. This treatment 
partly hydrolizes the starchy and sizing materials. 

After sour, the goods are washed and taken to the kier 
where they are boiled under pressure in a solution of 
about 3 per cent caustic soda, figured on the weight of 
the goods. Kier boiling saponifies the fatty and waxy 
matters. It also dissolves the pectin compounds, thus 
leaving almost pure cellulose except for a brown colored 
matter which must be removed by bleaching to give a 
good white. 

From the kier the goods are washed and passed 
through a cold solution of sodium hypochlorite or bleach 
liquor. The strength of the bleach liquor varying ac- 
cording to the weight and construction of the cloth— 
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usually from 1 to 2% degrees Tw. After passing through 
the bleach liquor, the goods are squeezed and piled into 
bins, where they are allowed to lay from 6 to 12 hours. 
They are then washed and scoured in dilute sulphuric 
acid, then treated with an antichlor solution, which may 
be either sulphur dioxide dissolved in water or a solution 
of sodium bisulphite. In the case of light goods, the © 
sour is sometimes omitted, the goods being simply washed 
and treated with an antichlor. 


The general routine of preparation and bleaching in 
most bleacheries is along the order just given.. Usually 
things go along very well. However, there are times 


when difficulties arise which are hard to locate. 


For instance, the dyer may report that the goods are 
not properly prepared and that they take the dye un- 
evenly, or that the cloth has resist spots, or tender places, 
or places that dye darker than the rest of the fabric. 

The starcher may report that the goods do not take 
the blueing properly, and so on. 

Often these troubles encountered in bleached goods do 
not originate in the preparation or bleaching, but go back 
to the grey cloth before it is processed. 


Sometimes the cloth contains improper sizing materials 
which are difficult to remove, or the cloth may have 
become wet in storing or stained with mineral oils and 
rust. 


Improper sizing materials are paraffin waxes, tallow 
substitutes as mineral oils, and chlorides of magnesium, 
calcium and zinc. Paraffin waxes and mineral oils, being 
not saponifiable, are extremely difficult to remove. If 
traces are left in the cloth, they form resist spots-or mor- 
dants which later give serious trouble in dyeing and 
printing. 

Chlorides of magnesium, calcium and zinc are easily 
broken down by heat, thereby liberating free hydrochlo- 
ric acid which tenders cotton. 

Proper sizing materials are starch, tallow and saponi- 
fiable oils. 

Grey cloth that has become wet through storing is very 
apt to mildew quickly because it contains considerable 
amount of starch and when excess moisture is present. 
there is an excellent opportunity for the growth of mil- 
dew. In some cases it progresses to such an extent as to 
actually weaken the cloth. Severe cases of mildew are 
difficult to remove without injuring the fabric. 

Rust stains are removed with oxalic acid, however, if 
oxalic acid is not completely washed out or allowed to 
dry in the fabric, it will cause tendering, which usually 
shows up after singeing. 

Having briefly summarized the difficulties ericountered 
in the grey goods, I will now go on and deal with the 
difficulties experienced in the actual preparation and 
bleaching. 

In singeing, care must be taken that the cloth is not 
scorched, and that the flame is of uniform height. 
Scorching will cause loss in tensile strength. Uneven 
flame will cause streaks that may later show up in dye- 
ing. 

Care must be taken in steeping, that the goods do not 
lay too long in the bins. Also that the bins are clean. 
During. warm weather, mildew will set in and often it 
passes unnoticed until after the goods are bleached. A 
thorough and regular cleaning of steeping bins is a very 
good practice. 

In the grey sour, it is essential that the acid is diluted 
before adding to the souring bath. A separate mixing 
tank to dilute the concentrated acid prevents the possi- 
bility of any of the strong acid being spattered on the 
cloth. 

The kiers should be loaded in such a manner that the 
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_goods will not channel, thus getting even distribution 


of liquor throughout the kier. Liquor enough should be 
used to completely cover the goods, yet too much should 
not be used, as it will cause the goods to float and chafe 
them against the sides of the kier. All the air must be 
excluded before pressure is put on, as oxygen in the 
presence of hot caustic formation of oxycellulose. The 
sides of the kier should be smooth and well coated. The 
water should be soft and free from iron, as hard water 
causes insoluble soaps and iron causes yellow. stains 
which only a sour will remove. - 


In the making up of the bleach liquor, it is very essen- 
tial that it runs uniform in available chlorine from mix 
to mix, also that it is free from contamination. Iron is 
one of the greatest sources of contamination. It is 
usually present in the form of rust. Pipes conveying the 
bleach liquor from the storage tanks to the chemic ma- 
chines should be of pure lead or Duriron, or of such 
material that it will not be attacked, thus introducing 
particles of metal into the bleach liquor. 

Iron, iron rust, or particles of metal getting into che- 
mic act as a very speedy catalytic agent. Thus when 
particles of metal get on the cloth in the presence of 
chemic, the cloth in that particular spot is very much 
over bleached, in fact sq much that oxycellulose is 
formed. Oxycellulose not only resists direct, sulphur 
and vat dyestuffs, but loses its tensile strength, often 
causing small holes to appear in the goods when finished. 

Complete removal of chemic, acids and alkali after 
bleaching is very essential: Chemic, if dried in the cot- 
ton, also forms oxyeellulose. Mineral acids, as sulphuric 
acid, when dried in cotton, not only tenders, but forms 
hydrocellulose, which gives trouble in dyeing. 

Cloth that has alkali dried in will not take blueing 
properly. Also it has a tendency to become yellow rather 
quickly on ageing. 

Thus you can readily see how essential it is that each 
step in the bleaching of cotton piece goods must be very 
closely watched in order to obtain the best results possi- 


ble. 


As time does not permit me to: go further with this 
extensive subject, I do hope that, in a small measure, | 
have made you realize to what a large extent chemistry 
is involyed in the chlorine bleaching of cotton piece 
goods. 


Chemistry as Applied to Printing 
By P. H. Stott 
Technical Representative, Newport Chemical Works 


When I was asked to speak on this subject and to 
confine my remarks to a felatively short space of time, 
it will be appreciated that, at best, I can give no more 
than a general outline of the theories involved and go 
over, more or less briefly, the chemical reactions which 


- take place in the various methods of printing. 


We are all more or less tamiliar with the results of 
such chemical reactions. One has only to take a short 
trip through the dry goods department of any large store 
and study for a few moments the wealth of design and 
the brilliance and variety of color which greets the eye 
to realize at once that there must be more to the produc- 
tion of such effects than actually appears ‘“‘on the sur- 
face.” To claim that chemistry alone is responsible for 
the production of these beautiful effects, would be falla- 
cious in the extreme. In fact, credit must be given more 
perhaps to the mechanical and physical sides of the 
processes, aided and abetted by chemistry, unless, indeed, 
one considers that the colors themselves are chemicals. 
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In that case, of course, chemistry becomes the predomi- 
nant science and the chemistry of color production is 
‘nfinitely more complex than the chemistry of color ap- 
plication. On the chemistry of color production, how- 
ever, I shall have nothing to say, so let us pass on to a 
consideration of the chemistry of application as concerns 
printing. | 


This section of the country, naturally, is primarily 


interested in the processing of cotton and its allied fibres 


and it, therefore, seems appropriate to allot most of the 
t'me available to a discussion of this branch of the print- 
ing industry. We have to consider the application of 
various types of dyestuffs, according to: their chemical 
nature. The underlying chemical principles of the ap- 
»lication of vat colors will not answer in the application 
of naphthols or basic colors: The current demand for 
fastness to laundering and light of all kinds of dyed and 
printed goods has resulted in a tremendous increase in 
‘he use of the so-called “Vat Colors.” In most cases, 
these. answer the most stringent demands made upon 
them and today are probably the most important dye- 
tuffs suitable for cotton printing. The chemical theories 
underlying their successful application in printing are 
mractically identical with those governing their applica- 
tion in the dye vat. In their-original form, vat colors 
are not soluble in water or alkalies. Subjected to the 
action of reducing agents in alkaline solution, however, 
they are converted into their so-called “‘leuco compounds” 
which -are soluble and substantive to cotton and other 
fibres. The name Leuco is taken from the Greek word 
‘‘Leukos,” meaning ‘““White,”’ and was used chemically in 
connection with basic colors, almost all of which are 
converted by the action of hydrogen into colorless com- 
nounds which reoxidize in most cases back to the original 
dyestuff. The term Leuco then has come to be regarded 
as the reduced form of any dyestuff or chemical which 
reforms its original when the effect of the reducing agent 
‘s removed. The term is somewhat of a misnomer now 
as the Leuco compounds of the vat colors in most cases 
are highly colored, but not of the same color as the origi- 
nal dyestuff. 


The chemical processes to be performed then are es- 
sentially two: first, the reduction of. the vat color to its 
Leuco compound, and, second, the oxidation of the vat 
color from its Leuco compound. The most suitable re- 
ducing agent is sodium hydrosulphite or its condensation 
compounds with formaldehyde. In printing, two general 
methods can be quoted.’ The first calls for a partial ’ 
reduction of the dyestuff before incorporating it with the 
printing paste. The second is to mix the dyestuff with 
the printing paste and effect the reduction in the ager. 
The former method gives somewhat greater color value 
but on account of the caustic alkali and unstable nature 
of the Leuco compound, it is not as practical, nor as easy 
to control, as the second method. This: method uses 
potassium carbonate as the alkaline medium and the 
hydrosulphite-formaldehyde (formopon) as the reducing 
medium. ‘The color, gums, starches and formopon are 
mixed, printed and dried. Up to now, only a slight re- 
duction of the color has taken place, and it is only when 
the cloth is subjected to. the action of moist airfree steam 
that the formopon attains its maximum activity, releas- 
ing free hydrosulphite, which reduces the color and per- 
mits the substantive Leuco compound to be absorbed by 
the fibre. The restoration of the original color by oxida- 
tion of the Leuco compound is now proceeded with. 
Various accelerators of oxidation can be used, For ex- 
ample, sodium bichromate, sodium perborate, ammonium 
persulphate. These compounds all supply the oxygen 
necessary to overcome the hydrogen in the Leuco com- 
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pound and a final treatment in boiling soap completes 
the process of oxidation. The chemical control of the 
entire process is, of necessity, centered on the two 
chemical reactions taking place. ‘Too much _ hydrosul- 
phite may cause too vigorous a reduction of the dyestuff 
to a form beyond its Leuco compound. On the other 
hand, insufficient reduction ‘will cause loss of color by 
incompleteness of chemical reaction. Similarly, incom- 
plete oxidation may lead to impaired fastness and lack 
of brilliance of shade. 


We will have to leave the vat colors and pass on to 
what is a comparatively recent development of an old 
and well known chemical process. I refer to the so-called 
naphthols and rapid fast colors. Much has been written 
and published in recent years about these dyestuffs and 
their application and various uses. The chemistry of 
their application is based on the chemical reaction 
known as diazotization, on which reaction is based the 
manufacture of all those dyestuffs known as Azo colors, 
comprising almost all direct cotton colors and acid colors 
fer wool. At some time or another, you have all used 
what is known as a developed dyestuff, such as Primuline 
or Black BH: After dyeing, you treated the yarn with 
sodium nitrite and acid and then developed it in a fresh 
bath with Developer B or beta naphthol. In doing this 
you were, unconsciously perhaps, actually making a dye- 
stuff on the fibre and that is exactly what you do when 
you use naphthols. When a chemical compound, known 
as an amine (from ammonia), is treated with nitrous 
acid (formed by the action of any suitable acid such as 
muriatic acid on sodium nitrite) the reaction known as 
diazotization occurs, which increases the chemical activity 
of the amine by altering its chemical nature to what; for 
convenience, can be called the diazo salt. If this diazo 
sale is brought into contact with other suitable chemicals, 
dyestuffs are formed by the combination of the two 
chemicals. By varying the amine or the secondary com- 
pound, a variety of colors can be produced. In order 
to simplify, as much as possible, the use of these colors 
for printing, the diazo salts are put on the market in a 
stable form. The unstable diazo salt is neutralized with 
some suitable alkali which rendets it inert towards the 
naphthols. This inert salt is sometimes referred to as a 
nitrossamine. There are two ways in which these nitro- 
samines can be used. The first is to prepare the goods 
with the naphthol ground, print ‘on the nitrosamine from 
a slightly acid or neutral paste and then steam. The 
action of the acid or steam, or. both, causes a reversion 
of the nitrosamine to its original diazo salt, in which 
form it immediately combines. with the -prepared and 
forms the color. The so-called rapid fast colors are mix- 
tures already prepared in paste form of the nitrosamines 
and naphthols. They do not compare, however, in gen- 
eral fastness properties with vat colors. All one. has to 
do is to print these from a neutral paste, age for a short 
time and pass t} hrough a hot acid bath. The acid forms 
the diazo salt which gives the color by combination with 
the naphthol. The general methods of application of 
the rapid fast colors permit of greater production than 
is possible with the use of alizarin, on account of the 
length of time the latter must be steamed. 


Alizarin falls in the class of mordant colors. By this 
is understood those coloring matters whch, while pos- 
sessing no tinctorial value themselves, are capable of 
combining the oxides of certain metals to form insoluble 
colored precipitates on the cloth. This characteristic 
of the mordant colors is dependent upon their chemical 
constitution. They all contain one or more hydroxy] or 
carboxyl groups and it is these groups which have the 
property of combining with metallic oxides to form 
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‘polymerization, forms aniline black. 


lakes, which are actually insoluble color salts of the 
metals. In other words, just as the property of the 
diazotized amine group to combine with naphthols and 
their sulphonic acids to yield various colors is utilized 


' in one branch of printing, the property of hydroxyl and 


carboxyl groups to combine with metallic oxides is util- 
ized in another branch. In both cases, by varying either 
one, or both, of the compounds, a great variety of shades 
can be obtained. Taking alizarin as an example, its 
various lakes with various metallic oxides are as follows: 
Aluminum, red; iron, black or purple; tin, orange; 
chromium, claret. 


The chemistry underlying the color production is rela- 
tively simple. The printing paste is prepared usually 
with the acetates of the metals and the mordant color is 
incorporated just before printing. During the steaming 
process the oxides of the metals are formed by decompo- 
sition of the acetates and the color’ produced by com- 
bination. 


Next, we should devote a little time to the considera- 
tion of aniline black. Aniline black does not exist as a 
dyestuff ready: for application, but must be produced on 
the fibre itself. Neither is it wholly a steam-color, for 
its development, under proper conditions, can be brought 
about by exposure to a warm moist atmosphere. Aniline 
black is, in reality, an oxidation product of aniline and 
is farmed on the fibre by printing a paste composed of 
aniline salt, an oxidizing agent and an oxygen carrier. 
There are several of the latter but for the oxidizing agent 
the only one in general practical use is sodium chlorate. 
The oxygen carriers most generally used are copper sul- 
phide, copper sulphocyanide, vanadium chloride and yel- 
low prussiate of potash and from these the various styles 
of black take their names. The actual chemical detail 
of the formation of aniline black. has, perhaps, never 
been entirely understood, and many theories have been 
put forward by various sponsors. At all events, the 
intermediate product known as emeraldine appears to— 
be the result of the successive action of two atoms of 
oxygen on aniline with a subsequent condensation of two 
molecules of the resultant compound with each other and 
one molecule of aniline. The further action of one atom 
of oxygen produces the so-called red iminé, which, by 
These various steps 
in the oxidation of aniline are effected by exposing the 
printed goods to steam and subsequently completing the’ 
oxidation by passing through a hot solution of potassium 
bichromate. It is obviously not within the scope of this 
paper to discuss any of the details or modifications of 
the general principle involved, namely, that of the oxi- 
dation of aniline. 


A great deal of printing kinds is done with 
basic colors. One reason for this is the purity and bril- 
liance of shade obtained with these dyestuffs. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the colors are not distinguished by 
more than moderate fastness. A very large outlet for 
them is found in the preparation of colored discharge 
styles, particularly on pure and weighted silks. This 
process will be discussed a little later. Basic colors are 
the salts of organic bases, which are generally incapable 
of coloring cotton without the use of a mordant. In 
this respect, they are similar to the true mordant colors 
in physical character, as the base requires to be precipi- 
tated on the fibre in an insoluble form. This is usually 
done with the aid of tanic acid, since it forms more or 
less insoluble salts with the color bases and thus fulfills 
the conditions of their fixation on the cloth as colored 
lakes. These lakes then are actually the tannates of the 
bases, but in order to fix them more permanently, they 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Attendance At Chemists Meeting 


Among those who attended the meeting of the Dyers, 
Bleachers, Finishers and Mercerizers Division of the 
Southern Textile Association and the Piedmont Section 
A. A. T. €. CG. at Charlotte were the following: 


Adams, H. S., Treasurer, Springstein Mills, Chester, 

Atkins, J. H. Overseer Slashing, Lancaster Cotton nog 
Lancaster, 8. C. 

Allen, H. M., Kerr Bleachery, Concord, N. C. 

Allen, R. H., Roberdel Mfg. Co., No. 2, Rockingham, N, ©. 

Allwood, A., Charlotte, N. C. | | 

Armfield, J. E., Overseer Dyeing, White Oak Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Arrington, R. W., Supt., Union Bleachery, Greenville, 

BA. 

Attaway, J. C., Student, Clemson College, Clamson Col- 
lege, 


Barker, Jas.C., Ja., Supt., Green River Mfg. Co., Tuxedo, 


N. 


Barker, W. L., Demonstrator & Salesman, Nat'l Aniline 
& Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


‘Barnes, H. B., Supt., Proximity Print Works, Greens- 


boro, N. 


Baum, H. L., ‘Mer. and Treas., Duchess, Inc., Charlotte, 

Beaucontet, A. J:. Dyer, U. S. Finishing Co., Hartsville, 
G. 

Beane, A. F., Dyer, Yarns Corp. of America, Spartan- 
burg, 8. 

Bell, J. L., Finisher, N: C. Finishing Co., Salisbury, N. C. 

Bigham, R. §., Salesman, Texile Mill Supply Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Bishop, Claude E., Chemist, Greensboro, N. C. 

Black, Jas. W., Jr., Laboratory Mer., Ciba Co., Ince., 
Greensboro, N. 

Bolen, W. Paul, Sales Dept., Chemical & Dye Corp., 
Hickory, N. C. 

Boone, C. F., Salesman, Chas. W. Young & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. | 

Borrmann, B., Colorist, Sandoz Chemical Works, Char- 
lotte, N. C. | | | 

Bost, E. L. Supt. American Dye Works, Burlington, 

Bowes, L .M., Ware Shoals, 8. ¢ 

Boyd, L. M., Salesman, Scholler Bros., Inc., Salisbury, 
N. G. 


Pramen, L. A., Dyer, Stonecutter Mills, Spindale, N. C. 


riggs, Howard, Asst. Dyer, Stonecutter Mills, Spindale, 

Brooks, i K., Asst. Supt., N. C. Finishing Co., Salis- 
bury, N. 

Brooks, E., Dixie Chemical Charlotte, N. C. 

Brown, H. H., Roberdel Mfg. o., No. 2, Rockingham, N. €. 

Brown, J. E., Overseer Finishing, Grege Dyeing Co. 
Graniteville, S. C. | 

Brown, J. M., Salesman, Arkansas Co., Inc., Charlotte, 

Brown, James, Megr., Fairforest. Finishing Co., Spartan- 
burg, 8. C. | 

Buck, R. E., Sou. Mgr., Arnold-Hoffman Co., Charlotte, 
N.C. 

Buck, R. E., Jr., Salesman, Arnold Hoffman & Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

juening, C. R., Jr., Chemical Salesman, Jacques Wolf & 
Go. 

Burrows, Arthur, Dyer, Rock Hill Printing & Finishing 
Co., Rock Hill, 8. 
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Basley. Jas. H., Chemist, 


Butterworth, J. E., V.-Pres., H. W. Butterworth & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Button, J. B., Salesman, Jefferson island § Salt Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Campayner, L. C., Supt., Brown Mfg. Co., Concord, N. ©. 

Campbell, 'M. U., Salesman, Carbie Color & Chemical . 
Co., New York City. 

Capein, J. E., Dyer, Lola 'Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Clanton, Albert, Overseer Dyeing, White Oak Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C. | 

Clark, David, Editor, Southern Textile Bulletin, Char- 
lotte, N. 

Glark, John W., Randolph Mills, Franklinville, N. ( 

Clemons, R. &., Charlotte, N. C. 

‘Cobb, F. Gordon, V.-Pres., Lancaster Cotton Mills, tes- 
caster, 8. 

Cole, W. J., Dyer, Mansfield Mills. Lumberton, N. C._ . 

Constable, H. B., Salesman, DuPont Company, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Cooke, John C., Bus. Mer., Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Cosby, John C., Asst. Mer. Ciba_Co., Inc., Greensboro, 
N.C. 

Craig, J. Robert, Sec’'y and Treas., Cocker Machine & 
Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Crayton, W. F., Demonstrator, DuPont Co., Charlotte,, 
N. 

Cross, H. B., Printer, Rock Hill Printing & Finishing 
Co., Rock Hill, Ss. €. 

Dabbs, John L., Sales Mgr., DuPont Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Daniel, J. R., General Dyestuff Corp., Charlotte, N. C. 

Dav ideon. E. P., Laboratory, DuPont Co., Charlotte. N. C. 

Davis, T. C., Student, Clemson College, §S. C. 

Dickson, L. C., V.-Pres., Stevens-John Co., Charlotte, 
N. 

Dilling, Marshall, Supt.. A. M. Smyre Mfg. Ca, Gastonia, 
N. G. 

Donovan, Edwin L., Textile Engraver, Rock Hill Finish- 
ing Co., Rock Hill, S. C. 

Dorton, C. Finisher, Brown Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C. 

Dunean, James R., Colorist, Clearwater Mfg. Co., Clear- 
water, S. CG.’ 

Duxbury, Martin, Dyer & Bleacher, Westboro Weaving 
Co., Greenville, 8. €. 

. C. Finishing Co., Salisbury, 
N.C. 

Eaves, B. L., Asst., Carolina Cotton & Woolen Co., Field- 
dale, Va. 

Ellis, Frank, Laboratory Asst., General Dyestuff Corp., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Entwistle, Jas. W.., Bleacher, Hartsville Print & Dye 
Works, Hartsville, 8. C. 

Escott, Albert, Sou. Rep., American Wool & Cotton Re- 
porter, Charlotte, N. C. 

Faulkenberry, Grady E., Laboratory, DuPont Co., Char- 
lotte, N. 

Feinster, E. A., Jr 
bus, Ga. : 

Feindel, George P., Chemist, Union Bleachery, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Tield, H. H., Dyer, Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Fiske, M. S. Division Mer., Jefferson Island Salt Go., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Fitzpatrick, T. Z., Chemist, American Yarn & Process- 
ing Co.. Mt. Holly, 

Foil, R. M., Night Overseer, Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, 
N. C. 

Ford, K. F., Asst. Dyer, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Belmont, 
N. C. 


. Dyer, Eagle & Phenix Mills, Colum- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Attendance at Chemists Meeting 
(Continued from Page 10) 
Forney, C. D., Mer. Dyeing Dept., Cleveland Mill & Power 
Co., Lawndale, N. C, 
Forney, C. D., Jr., Student, State College, Raleigh, N. Q. 
Franklin, Jerome, DuPont Company, Augusta, Ga. 


Friday, D. L., Asst. to Gen’l Mgr., Cocker Machine & 


Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C, 

Gaede, A. Henry, Sou. Rep., Laurel Soap Works, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. : 

Galloway, J. V., Chief Chemist, Shoaf-Sink Mill, Lex- 
ington, N. C. 

Glenn, R. W., Mer.,. The Ciba Go., Inc., Greensboro, N. C. 

Goeller, M. L., Salesman, Stein, Hall & Co., Charlotte, 
N. 

Graham, Peter, Supt., Dyeing, Carolina Dyeing & Wind- 
ing Co. Mt. Holley, N. G. 


Grant, Robert J., Gen Mer., Noil Chemical & Color 


Works, New York City. 

Gray, David, Salesman, United Chemical Products, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 3 

Green, L. E., DuPont Co., Gharlotte, N. C. 

Greer, W. W., Salesman, Seydel-Chemical Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Gregg, J. M., Stafford Company, Charlotte, N. C. 

Gregg, L. A., DuPont Company, Charlotte, N. C. 

Grier, Preston D., Laboratory Asst., Sandoz -Chemical 
Works, Charlotte, N.C. 

Griffin, Ira L., Mer. Stein, Hall & Co., Charlotte, N.C. 

Grimshaw, A. H., Prof. Textile Chemistry, N. €. State 
College, Raleigh, N. €. 

Griswold, Ray J., Salesman, Hercules. Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. : 

Gunter, C. W., Bleacher, Mooresville Cotton Mill, 
Mooresville, N. 

Haddock, J. H., Erwin Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C. 

Haddock, Paul F., Sales Mer., A. Klipstein & Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. | 

lianey, M. D., Jr., DuPont Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Harbin, D. B., Asst. Prof., .N. C. State College, Raleigh, 
N. C. | 

Harlan, W. R., Chemist, Stein, Hall &.Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Harley, Robert R., Office Mer. Cocker Machine and 


Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C, 
Harrell, O. A., Asst. Overseer Finishing, Stonecutter, 
Mills, Spindale, N. C. 


Harris, F. C., Overseer Finishing, Cramerton Mills, — 


Cramerton, N. C. 

Harris, H. L., Dyer, Golden Belt Mfg. Co., Durham, N. 

Harris, Carl R. Supt. Erwin Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, 

Haskins, L. L., Sou. Rep., Akron Belting Co., Greenville, 
S. | 

Hayes, §. f. Resident Mer., Hartsville Print & Dye 
Works, Hartsville, S. C. 

Hinton, G. 38., Dyer & Finisher, Gregg Dyeing Co., 
Graniteville, S. C. 

Hipp, F. As Salesman, Textile ‘Mill Supply Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Horne, Hugh J., Salesman, Newport Chemical Works, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Houston, B. F., Salesman, Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“Howard, J. M., Salesman, DuPont Co., Charlotte, N. CG. 


Howard. Geo. R.. DuPont Co., Charlotte. N. C. 
Howell, B. E., Chemist Technician, Staley Sales Corp., 
Spartanburg, 8S. 
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Hunt, W. M., Salesman, Newport Chemical Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Hunter, D. T., Asst. Dyer, Cannon Mills No. 6, Concord, 
N. C, 

Hunter, H. A., Dyer, Cannon Mills, Concord, N. C: 

Hunter, H. L., Teacher, Clemson College, 8. C. 
Hunter, J. D., Chemist and Sales, Chas. H. Stone, Char- 
lotte, N. | 
Ivey, J. W., Rep., Mathieson Alkali Works, Charlotte, 
N, 

lvey, W. R., Salesman, DuPont Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Irwin, Robt. V., Sales Engineer, Permutit Co., Spartan- 
burg, 8. 

Isley, H. B., Dyer, Erwin Mills, Cooleemee, N. C. 

Jepson, Alfred, General Mgr., Savona ‘Mfg. Co., Charlotte, 
N.C. 

Johnson, John A., Sou. Rep., W. H. & F. Gordon, Jr. 
Mfg. Co. 

Johnson. T. R., Dyer, Southern Franklin Process UCo., 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Johnston, C. R., Asst. Sec. and Treas., Mooresville Cotton 


Mills, Mooresville, N. C., 

Kelly, Andrew J., Technical Service, Burkart-Schier 
Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. : 

Kennett, L. R., Salesman, Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. 
Co., Mooresville, N. 

Kennedy, W. A., Sou. Rep., Fletcher Works, ‘Philadel- 
phia, Pa. | 

Kile, L. L., Foreman, American Yarn & Processing Co., 
Mt. Holly, N. C. 

King, H. A., Salesman, National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
New York City. 

King, ‘T. C., Meritas Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Klinek, John, Supt., Sibley Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga. 

Kline; W. N., Student, Clemson College, S.C. 

Klumph, E. W., Salesman, Oakite Products, Inc., New 
York City. | 

Klutz, Geo. O., Dyer, Salisbury Cotton Mills, Salisbury, 

Lancaster, J. L.. Dyer, Hartsell Mills, Concord, N. C. 

Lang, H. O., Salesman Mgr., Columbus Truck & Supply 
Co., Columbus, Ga. _ 

Leary, M. J., Finisher, Hartsville Print & Dye Works. 
Hartsville, C. 

Lefort, E. J., Dem., The Ciba Co., Inc., Greensboro, N. C. 

Lehrer, Samuel, Salesman, Hart Products Corp.. 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 3 

Love, J. E., Colorist, Karastan Rug Mills, Leaksville, 
N. C. 

McCarty, G. 8., Sales Mer., American Aniline & Chem. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

McDavid, Arthur §. Dyer, Southern Worsted Corp., 
Greenville, C. | 

MacDougall, Robt. $., Colorist Supt., Rock Hill Printing 
& Finishing Co., Rock Hill, §S. C. 

McGee, R.:L., Student, Clemson College, S. C. 

MeGee, Wm. A., Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 

McKay, ‘T. H., Sec. and Treas., Southeastern Bleach & 
Dye Works, Salisbury, N. C. 

McKee, Jack, Salesman, Hart Products Corp. 

McLaurine, W. M., Sec. and Treas., American. Cotton 
Mfrs. Assn., Charlotte, N. C. 

MecNeeley, J. E., Erwin Cotton Mills; Cooleemee, N. C. 

MecNeeley, T. B., Dyer, Mooresville Cotton Mills, Moores- 
ville? N...G. | 

Mackenzie, M., Sales. Mgr.. Sandez Chemical Works, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Macormac, Alfred R., Prof. Textile Chemistry, Clemson 


College, 8S. C. 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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Memorial to Fuller Callaway 


Airplane beacon and clock tower erected: by em- 
ployees of Cason J. Callaway Colton Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga., in memory of Fuller E. Callaway. [| rises 97 feet 
and is surrounded by an eight-acre park. 

An account of the exercises at which the memorial 
was dedicated appeared in these columns ‘last week. 


50-Hour Week in 3 South Carolina Mills 


Spartanburg, 8S. C.—Inauguration of a 50-hour, five- 

day operating week for Arcadia Mills, near this city; 
Mills’ ‘Mill No. 1, Greenville, S. C., and Mills’ Mill No. 2, 
Woodruff, S. C.. is announced by H. Arthur Ligon of 
Spartanburg, president and treasurer of these textile 
plants. 
- This action is taken as an organized program of 
curtailment, Mr. Ligon explaining: “We consider if 
better to curtail in this manner than to cease opera- 
tions for a week each month. The new plan will prob- 
ably be in effect for the winter months only, although 
there is nothing definite to state as to that.” 

These mills are now running ten hours each day and 
ten hours at night. Hereafter they will be idle all day 
Saturday, the week-end beginning at 4 a. m. that morn- 
ing. Approximately 1,500 employees are affected by this 
change, but. there will be no wage reduction. Hereto- 
fore these plants have had a 55-hour week and a 50-hour 
night week, so only the day operations are changed, Mr. 
Ligon explained. 


Washington, D. C.—The seventh of a series of re- 
ports intending to show the possibility of increase in 
the use of cotton products, and which deals with the 
use of cotto:) in interior decoration was made public 
by the Department. of Conimerce. The report was pre- 
pared by Linville M. Holton, member of the depart- 
ment’s New Uses for Cotton Committee. | 

According to the report, since its compilation cover- 
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ing the year 1927, the uses of cotton cloth as a wall 
eovering has received a much larger recognition and 
it is safe to predict that another such census will report 
astounding figures to show its advancement in the art 
of mural decoration. One factory reports an output of ° 
Si miles a day of cloth fabrics for waterproof covering. 
Another of the leading mantifacturers of cloth coverings 
advertises a distribution of upward of 16,000,000 square 
yards annually. Many such facts show a decided change 
to the advantage of the cotton grower. 


First Automatic Loom from Standard 
Plant 


Spartanburg, 8. C.—The first automatic loom built in 
a production plant im the South was shipped by the 
inanufacturers, Standard Looms, Inc., to a Southern 
lextile mill last week, marking the begimning of a new 
era in the history of the industry of the South. 

The loom, a 56-inch automatic jacquard, is the first 
of a series now being built at the Standard Looms plant 
here, 

Since last May the plant has been engaged im the 
manufacture of repair and replacement parts for vari- 


ous makes of looms. So great has been the demand 


Standard Automatic Jacquard Loom 


for parts that actual production of complete looms has 
been delayed until now. 

Standard Looms, Ine., is a Southern concern and uses 
southern materials and labor. All of its products are 
manufactured in a model plant located just outside of 
the city limits of Spartanburg, the plant including com- 
plete foundry; machine shop and wood working equip- 
ment. The iron used comes from Alabama, this mate- 


rial having proved to have a very high breaking point. 


Fhe wood is South Carolina ash. The labor employed 
ie very largely local. | 

The plant is now employing 135 men ard pouring 
seven tons of iron daily. Production is being increased 
as rapidly as men ean be trained, and the necessary 
patterns, jigs and tools prepared. 

V. M. Montgomery, prominent Southern textile execu- 


tive, is the acting president of the company. Jonas 
Northrop, vice-president and general manager, is a 


well known figure in the loom manufacturing world, as 
is Frank Noreross, secretary of the company. Directors 
are all Southern men connected with the textile indus- 
iry. 
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_ Attendance at Chemists Meeting 


(Continued from Page 12) | 

Madaris, B. A., Production Man, Elliott Knitting Mills, 
Hickory, N. C. 

Marlowe, Tom A., Sou. Sales Agent, L, Sonneborn Sons, 
Charlotte, N. 

Mayer, H. G., Charlotte, N. C. 

Medlin, Fred C., Dyestuff, DuPont Co., Charlotte, N. ©. 

Menefee, Chas. E.,. Iselin-Jefferson Co., Charlotte, N. ©. 

Miller, H. Grady, Chemist and Dyer, Elliott Knitting 
Mills, Hickory, N. 

Miller, J. A., Jr.. Pres., Miller Mfg. Co., Taylorsville, N. C. 

Mitchell, Burton F., American Yarn & Processing Co., 
Mt. Holly, N. . 

Mitchell, R. M., ape of Dyéing, Proximity Print Works, 
N. 

Moffitt, 5. A,, sul, Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co., 

Monry, N. B., sete Kali Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Montague, J. J., Chemist, Kali Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Moore, A. J., Overseer Dyeing, Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, 


Moore, John R., Industrial Agent, Seaboard Ry., Char-' 


lotte, N. C. 


Moore, J. E., Salesman, H. B. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 

Moss, Abe, Asst. Color Mixer, Hartsville Print & Dye 
Works, Hartsville. S. C. 

Moss, D. S, ‘Dist. Mgr., Newport Chemical Works, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Mullin, Chas. E., Clemson College, S. C. 

Neiman, Howard §., Editor, Textile Chemist, New York 
City. 

Nelson, Thomas, Dean of Textile, N. C. State College, 

Raleigh, N. €. 

Newman, G. C., Asst. Mer., DuPont Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Nichols, €. W., Asst. Dyer, Aberfoy le Mfg. Co., Belmont. 
N. 

Nuchols, Thos. J., Dyer, Renfrew Mfg. Co., Travelers 
Rest, S. C. | | 

Okey, Joe, Esther Dye Works, Graham; N. €. 
Okey, L. L., Salesman, National Oil Products Co., Harri- 
son, N. J. : 
Ordway, Chas. B., Textile C aamnint and Salesman, Feder- 
al Phosphorus Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Ormand, H. H., Foreman, Union Bleachery, Greenville, 

Padgett, J. I, Bleacher, Kerr Bleachery, Concord, N. C. 

Parker, S. I, Asst. Supt., Proximity Print Works, 
Greensboro, N. ¢ : 

Patterson, R. F., Asst. Overseer, Cannon Mills €o., Kan- 
napolis, N. C. 

Phares, Jack, Salesman, Winaco Chemical Co., Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 

Pharr, W. N., Supt., Hartsell Mills Co., Concord, N. ( 

Pickler, M. R., Chemist, Piedmont Plush Mills. Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Pickup, J. G., Bleacher, Dyer and Finisher, 
Cotton & Woolen Mills, Fieldale, Va. 

Fickup, Thomas W., Color Mixer, Hartsville Print & 
Dye Works, Hartsville, §. 

Pickens, W. I. Sales Service, DuPont 
N.. 

Poindexter, C., Chief Chemist, Chatham Mfe. 
Elkin, N. C. 

Porter, Carl H., Mer., Globe & Catawba Yarn Mills, Mt. 
Holly, N.C. 

Potter, C. D., Sou. Technical Rep., Roessler & Hasslac her 
Chem. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Carolina 


Charlotte, 


CO.. 
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Prince, E. D., Overseer Bleaching, Cliffside Mills, Cliff- 
side, N. ©. 

Puckett, Hugh; Salesman, Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, 
N. G. 3 

Quern, D. Stewart, Demonstrator, Buffalo Elee. Chem. 
Co., Charlotte. N. C. 


-Quern, J. D., Savona Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Ramseur, A. R., Student, Clemson College, S. C. 


Reiners, A. H., Supt., Seydel Chemical Co., Jersey City, 


Nia. 
Renick, L. A., Chemist, Carolina Dyeing & Winding Co., 
Mt. Holly, N.C. 


Revell, Howard J., Supt., Piedmont Print Works, Inc., 
Taylors, 8. 
Reynolds, A. §., Rep., Stevens-John Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Rimmer, Walter, Gen. Sales Mgr., H. & B. American 


Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Robertson, John C., Demonstrator, Roessler & Hass- 
lacher Chemical Co., Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Robertson, W. F., Jr., Finisher, N, C. Finishing Co., 
Salisbury, N. 

Rogers, A. F., Brown Mfg. Co., Concord, ‘N. C. 

Roth, T. M., Foreman, Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. | 

Sandridge, J. D., DuPont Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Schaeffer, J. G., Salesman, Champion Fibre Co., Canton, 
N. G, 

Scholler, F. C., President, Scholler Bros. Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Schuttig, Chas. L., Chemist, A. Klipstein & Co., New 
York City. 

Schwarz, E., Editor, “The ‘Melliand,” New York City. 

Shumate, J. A., Supt., Leaksville Woolen Mills, Char- 
lotte, N. C, 

Silver, F. W., et Parks Hosiery Mills, Asheboro, N. C. 

Slaughter, Pap ‘G. G. Slaughter, Charlotte, N. C. 

Slaughter, G. G., Sou. Rep. Atkinson, Haserick & Co., 
Charlotte, N. 

Slayton, C. R., Salesman, T. : Marlowe, Charlotte, N. C. 

Smith, Dudley C., Supt. Springstien Mills, Chester, 
B.C. 

Smith, O. C., Finishing Overseer, Stonecutter Mills, 
Spindale, N. 

Smith, R. H., Dyer 
N. 

Smith, Tom, Supt., Thies Dyeing & Finishing Co,, Bel- 
mont, | 


, Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, 


. Sorensen, C. C., Carolina Dyeing & Winding Go., Mount 


Holly, N. G. 

Southern, R. H., Chemist and Colorist, Proximity’ Print 
Works, Greensboro, 

Spencer, Gordon F., Bleaching Supt, Rock Hill Printing 
& Finishing Co., Rock Hill, 

Spooner, Ray A., Buyer, pccaiacs Dyeing & Winding 
Co... Mt. Holly, { 

Sprock, Howard M., Mer., Geigy Co., Inc., Charlotte, 

Stann, Carl, Overseer Dyeing, Cramerton Mills, Cramer- 
ton, 

Statt, P. H.. Chief Chemist, Newport Chemical Works, 
Passaic, N. J. 

Stewart, F. E., Dyer, Thies Dyeing & Finishing 
Belmont, N. C. 

Stirewalt, Jacob, Salesman, D. & M. Co.. Charlotte, N. C. 

Stone, Chas. H., Charlotte, N. C. 


Stough, 'M. A., Salesman, John { lampbell & Co., Charlotte, 
N: 


Stribling, Ross M., Asst. Chemist, American Enka Corp., 
Asheville, N. € 
Sullivan, R. L., Knox Chemical Co. 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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‘The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating” .... The proof of quality is in 
the using. Claims are empty assertions 
in the face of products proving them- 
selves as they work. There is no higher 
measure of value than the silent testi- 
| mony of an honestly built product that 
has served and held its own in the 


serving. 


t founded in 1857 


U S BOBBIN SHUTTLE 


MANCHESTER, N.H~ GOFFSTOWN, NH GREENVILLE, 
LAWRENCE, MASS. ~ LOWELL. MASS. MONTICELLO,GA. DUBLIN, GA. 

PHILADELPHIA. PA. JOHNSON CITY, TENN, 
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Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished | 
RT NY 
Chicopee, Mass. 


A. B. CARTER, Southern Agent, Gastonia, N. C. 


THE 


‘DEPENDABLE 


Moore’s Methods 


MOORE THIES 


Textile Cost Engineers 
Certified Public. Accountants 


| Charlotte, New York, N. Y. 


The steady rise in use and popularity of these 
| unusual cost methods now definitely foretells their 
| _ adoption by the Industry in general as 


‘The Standard Textile Cost Methods 


Our Record I> Service, not a single discard 


| Commercial Bank Bldg. Hudson Terminal Bldg. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 
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Arthur Jarrett has resigned as superintendent of the 
Charles Mills Company, Red Springs, N. C. 

J. G. Sanders is now overseer of carding at Cotton 
Mills Products Company, Mobile, Ala. 


E. F. Stevens has been promoted to overseer cloth 
‘om a’ the Augusta Factory, Augusta, Ga. 

G. D. Byrum has become overseer spinning at the 
Crawford Cotton Mills, Crawford, Ga. 

E. P. Dewberry has been promoted to overseer card- 
ing at the Crawford Cotton Mills, Crawford, Ga. 

F. W. Leak has resigned as president of Leak, Wall &: 
McRae, Rockingham, N. C. 


_W. D. Stockton has resigned as designer af the Dover 
Mills, Shelby, N. C., to become superintendent of the 
Charles Mills, Red Springs, N. C. 

S. I. Batchler, of Social Circle, Ga., has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the Barrow County Cot- 
ton Mills, Lawrence, Ga. 

EK. Herring, from the Social Circle Mills, Social Cire:e, 
Ga., has accepted the posilion of overseer weaving at 
the Barrow County Mills, Winder, Ga. — 

H. C. Wall, former president of the Roberdél Mills, 
Rockingham, N. C., has been elected president of Leak, 
Wall & McRae, of the same place. 

D. L. Tate has been promoted from overseer weaving 
to assistant superintendent of the Burlington Mills and 
Piedmont Weavers, Burlington, N. C. 

Walter M. Mitchell has been given charge of the 
Atlanta offices of the Draper Corporation, succeeding 
the late Frederick E. Forster. 


George P. Entwistle has been elected president of the 
Roberde!l Manufacturing Company, Rockingham, N. C., 
succeeding H. C. Wail. Mr. Entwistle continues as 
president of the Pee Dee Manufacturing Company. 

W. J. Erwin has resigned as superintendent of the 
Ella Division, Consolidated Textile Corporation, Shelby, 
N. C., and accepted the position of assistant to the 
president of the Republic Mills, Great Falls, 8. C. 


J. L. Brannon has resigned as superintendent of the 
Barrow County Cotton Mills, Winder, Ga., and accepted 
a similar position at the Bowie Cotton Mills, Bowie, 
Texas. 


J. F. Shinn, manager of the Norwood (N, C.) Manufac- 
turing Company, is being sued by W. W. Felder, of 
Rockingham, N. C., for damage to his car as the result 
of an automobile accident. Mr. Shinn has filed a coun- 
ter suit. 


Leonard Aitken, general agent of the Lincoln Mills. 
of Alabama, Huntsville, Ala., was signally honored by 
the Huntsville Acme Club recently when it presented 
to him the silver cup which is given annually for ser- 
vice, courtesy and action. Mr, Aitken was pronounced 
the outstanding citizen of the year, being the fourth to 
win the Aeme cup. Besides building the Lincoln Mill 
into its present proportions, he is the author of a 
project for the drainage of a. large section of the low- 
lands of Huntsville, a project that is of great public 
interest at this trme, and his services in this connection 
have been as a volunteer whose time is given without 
cost to the community. Mr. Aitken is an engineer by 
profession. | 
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PERSONAL NEWS 
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Otto Pratt, who has been representing Ed. H. Best & 
Co. in the Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee territory, 
will hereafter be in charge of the North Carolina and 


Virginia territory. W. C. Hames, of Atlanta, who has 
been under Mr. Pratt, has been given charge of the 
company’s business in Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee. 
FE. B. Crowell will handle the South Carolina territory. 


George A. Sloan, secretary of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
stute, Inc., announces the appointment of Miss Thelma 
Roberts to the staff of the New Uses Section of the 
institute. Miss Roberts has had extensive experience 
on fashion research an analytical work and will assist 
the section particularly in aetivities which concern the 
cutting-up trade. 


Samuel Sefton Visiting the South 


Samuel. Sefton, export manager and director of 
Dronsfield Bros., Ltd., Oldham, England, is visiting the 
South for several weeks and renewing acquaintances 
with his many friends. , 

Mr. Sefton has from time to time during many years 
past visited Southern mills, and has many a and 
customers in this section. 

When the editor of this journal was in itietend Lwo 
years ago he visited the plant of Dronsfield Bros., Ltd., 
in Oldham, and white there Mr. Sefton showed him 
many courtesies. 


Obituary 
J. P. Stevens 


New York.—Funeral services for John Peters Stevens, 
president of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., dry goods com- 
mission merchants, 261 Fifth avenue and 57 Worth S8t., 
were held at his late home, 985 Hillside avenue, Plain- 
field, N. J.. Tuesday afternoon. 

Mr. Stevens died Sunday at his home, where he had 
been since his arrival from England on the steamer 


Aquitania, October 18. He had not been well for a long’ 


while but had gone abroad in the hope of regaining his 
health. He was taken seriously ill, however, at Har- 
rowgate, England, in August, and had gradually failed 
since his return home. 

Mr. Stevens left a widow, who was Miss Edna Ten 
Broeck, and three sons, John P. Stevens, Jr., and Robert 
T., both of whom live in Plainfield and Nathaniel, who 
lives in Minnéapolis. 

Mr. Stevens was a son of Horace N. and Susan Peters 
Sievers and was born in North Andover, Mass., February 

. 1868. He was a descendant in the seventh eneration 
of John Stevens, who came to this country from England 
in 1638. He attended Phillips Andover Academy and 
then entered the dry goods commission business with 
Faulkner, Page & Co., in Boston. In 1899 he established 
in New York the house of J. P. Stevens & Co., and en- 
gaged in the sale of woolens. 

He had been president of the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants and of the American Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers. He was a director 
of the Central Hanover Bank & Trust Go., the Plainfield 
Trust Co. M. T. Stevens & Sons Co. Stevens Linen 
Works, Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Watts Mills, 
Dunean Mills and Lawrence en Company. 
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Established 1848 


Jas. H. Billington Co. 


M anufacturers of 


Penna, Rock Maple Bobbins 
Penna, Rock Maple Spools 


Mountain Dogwood and 
Persimmon Shuttles 


“Danforth” Pure Oak Short Lap 
Leather Belting 


“Batavia’”” Rawhide Loom 
Pickers 


“Buy from the M anufacturer 


Direct’ 


113 Chestnut St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


' No, not a cotton mill. 


A Pennsylvania Plant with 
a Labor Turn-over Under 
Five Per-cent 


But the principle is exactly the 
same. First of all, the workers know that if they deliver 
the goods their job is secure. Nearly 175 people are em- 
ployed; one man has been with the firm over 50 years; 
five have been on the job 40 years; and the “infant” has 
been coming daily for nearly three years. 


Why Do These People Stick? 


Pleasant working conditions in the plant and outside. 
There are no piles of ashes and rubbish; no broken boxes 
and shooks tossed against the fence. If the worker snatches 
a minute to look out of the window he sees well kept 
lawns; green leaves on the trees; shrubs instead of broken- 
down fences along the border-lines; and some flowers in 
bloom from early spring to late fall. The directors of that 
plant are sold on the idea of a “good outside” as well as 
modern equipment on the inside. 


Try This Modern Method 
of Cutting Labor Turn-over 


’ Trees and shrubs cost little, but increase property values 
and induce loyalty in people. Our representative will be 
glad to offer suggestions, and give an estimate on planning 
and planting the mill grounds. He may be in your vicinity 
now—drop us a line or a wire for an appointment.. An 
interview will not obligate you in any way. 


The Howard-Hickory Co. 


Nurserymen—Landscape Gardeners 
Hickory, North Carolina 
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Southern Textile Association Program 


The complete program for the semi-annual meeting 
of the Southern Textile Association, to be held at the 
Franklin Hotel, Spartanburg, S. C., on Friday, November 
{ is given below. : 

The theme of the meeting will be “The Value of New 
Machinery.” and a most interesting program has been 
arranged to stress the value of new equipment. 


The Program 


President's Address—L. L. Brown, superintendent, 
International Shoe Company, Malvern, Ark. 

Invocation—Marshal! Dilling, superintendent, A. M. 
“myre Manufacturing Company, Gastonia, N. C. 

Address of Welcome—W. A. Black, superintendent, 
feaumont ‘Manufacturing Company, Spartanburg, §. C. 

Response—Carl R. Harris, superintendent, The Erwin 
Cotton Mill No. 3, Gooleemee, N. €, 

Address—“Crime Prevention or the Leisure Hour,” 
Herbert E. Gyles, attorney, Aiken, 8. C. 


Reports of Sectional Chairmen 


Weavers’ Division-—-Chairman, FE. A. Franks, superin- 
tendent, Dunean Mills, Greenville, §. C. 

Alabama-Mississippi-Louisiana Division — Chairman, 
lb. Singleton Cook, agent, Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Opelika, Ala. 

Eastern Carolina Division—N. B. Hill, superintend- 
ent, Caswell Cotton Mills, Inc., Kinston, N. C. 

Mister Mechanics’ Division—-W. G, Young master me- 
chanic, Kendall Mills, Inc., Paw Creek, N. C, 

Finishers’, Bleachers’ and Mercerizers’ Division— 
Paul F. Haddock, A. Klipstein & Co., Inc., Charlotte, 

Texas Textile Association—H. A. Burrow, superin- 
tendent, Consoidated Textile Corp., Bonham, Texas. 

Unfinished business. 

Presentation of Arkwright Medals—Marshall Dilling. 

Adjournment 1:00 p. m. 

Luncheon 1:00 p. m=—main dining room of the Frank- 
lin Hote. 

Chairman Entertainment Features — Smith Crow, 
superintendent, Drayton Malls, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Afternoon Session 

Address—“The Value of New ‘Machinery,” J. E. Sir- 
rine— J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Address—“The Value of Replacing Old Machinery 
With New,” J. D. Jones, general superinterident, Union 
Buffalo Mills Company, Union, 8. C.; J. B. Harris, vice- 
pres., Greenwood Cotton Mills, Greenwood, 8. €.; E. A. 
Franks, superintendent, Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. ©. 

Discussion. 

Adjournment. 


Clemson Plans Textile 


Clemson, 8. €.—For several years past Dr. Mullin, 
professor of chemistry, rayon and dyeing at Clemson 
College Textile school, has been eco!lecting rare and 
unusual textile materials of all kinds from various 
parts of the world. During the past two-two years he 
has collected many very interesting samples of weav- 
ing, dyeing, printing, finishing, etc., mostly from Europe 
and Asia. | 

While particular attention has been given. to the 
chemistry and dyeing branch of the textile industry, 
other phases of the subject have not been neglected 
and one of the latest additions includes about eighty 
pictures woven from the finest silk. Each of these 
pictures is just as perfect as if it were painted, but it 
is actually woven in the cloth on some form of jacquard 
loom, probably by hand. European artists who have 
examined this collection of silk pietures state that, 
from an artistic standpoint, the pictures are wonderful 
and would be excellent work even if they were painted 
with a brush instead of woven. While most of the pic- 
tures are in black and white, a few are woven: in colors. 

On account of the often insurmountable difficulties 
encountered in transferring a painted picture into a 
loom. design, the fact that these pictures are woven 
makes them all the more wonderful and especially in- 
teresting to all those connected with the textile industry. 


-In fact it really takes a weaver or designer to appre- 


ciate the difficulties of producing work of this kind 
even on the hand loom. 

As this collection will form the nucleus for a textile 
museum at Clemson College, Dr. Mullin, will be glad 
to hear of any textile or related samples suitable for 
the collection, | 


guesswork and imaccuracies 


422 E. 53rd Street 


The Old Reliable, Automatic, Springless Dial Scales of proven 
merit and performance are dependably accurate and durable, 
establishing speed and economy in your weighing operations. 
Kron Scales will safeguard your profits by eliminating the 


that 
fashioned: hand-operated beam scales. 


There are especially designed KRONS for Textile Mill require- 
ments — COTTON SCALES — 
SCALES—YARN SCALES—-SLASHER SCALES. 


After 19 years of satisfactory service in the largest and most 
successful plants in the country, duplicate orders are coming 
in from these satisfied users with gratifying frequency. 

Write for booklet “CORRECT WEIGHING.” 


American Kron Scale Company 


result from using old 


LAP SCALES — CLOTH 


New York City 
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This the new 


Wetboy 


A’ Unit Heater that 
Washes, Heats and 
Humidifies Air 


Since the advent of the unit 
heater there has been a real 


need for a unit that would 


een 


. 
tt 


wash and humidify—at a mod- 


erate price! 


The Buffalo Wetboy offers 
you an ideal heater with the 
cleaning efficiency of a scrub- 


ber. 


The Wetboy is simple-—no 
pump—no outside mechanism, 


self contained, and easily clean- 


Of course, the heating ed. 


UNIVERSAL coil used is non-cor- 


al N Get the whole story’ 
Buffalo Forge Company 


477 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada: Canadian Blower & Forge Co. Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


Lowboy 
and Wetboy Unit Heaters 
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One year, payable in advance _..$2.00 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
‘sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers, Items pertaming to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Cole Blease Writes About Unions 


Senator Cole Blease of South Carolina has 
always had a strong following among the cotton 
mill operatives of that State and no person has 
greater influence with them. 


The organizers of the United Textile Washes 


entered South Carolina a short time ago antici- 


pating his support but he very quickly advised 
the mill operatives against Northern organizers. 

In a letter written on October 5th to H. A. 
Shipp, of Columbia, S. C., Senator Blease said 
in part: 

If our people mix up with such a class of cattle, they 
are going to ruin themselves; and I want you as a man 
and as a friend of these people to plead with them to 
organize and have their own home organizations; their 
own home organizers and home people for the officers in 
their organizations. 

If you could see some of the things that I see up here! 
People who call themselves “Labor Organizers’’ riding 
around in fine automobiles, boarding at big hotels and 
putting on airs, while the people who are paying for it, 
some of them, are actually sending their money here to 
keep these organizers, when their own wives and children 
have not enough to keep them from being hungry and 
cold. If you could see these things, I think you would 
say, “Cole is right. Let us have our own organizations, 

our own officers, and keep our honey at home.” 


Senator Blease has only given facts that have 
been stated many times in the editorial columns 
of the Southern Textile Bulletin. 

When the Southern operatives feel the need 
of a union there will be no objection to their 


organizing a union of their own, with their own: 


officers and above all their own treasurer. 


The organizers of the United Textile Workers 
(American Federation of Labor) are primarily 
interested in the mill employees of the South 
from the standpoint of the amount of money 
they can get out of them and they would not be 
in the South now if it were not for the fact that 
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textile unions in the North have lost very heav- 
ily in membership. 

According to their own Reine, Northern Tex- 
tile Unions had 104,600 members in 1921, 
whereas authorities now claim that they have 


_ only 5,000 and that many of those who remain — 
are not paying dues. 


As the dues now received are not enough to 
support the parasites in the luxury and idleness 


to which they are accustomed they are looking - 


toward the South for their future income but 
will look in vain. 

Senator Blease told the truth when he de- 
scribed the labor organizers whom he had seen 
in Washington, riding around in big automobiles 
and living at the best hotels. 

Their dream of finding dupes in Southern 
mills who are willing to pay for their automo- 
biles and their hotel bills will never come true. 


The Attack 


The cotton manufacturing industry of the 
South is being subjected to a very severe attack 
in which many of our enemies are combined, 
but as long as the industry is doing what it 
thinks is right, there is no need to be alarmed 
oyer the mass attack or pay much attention to it. 
- The American Federation of Labor publicity 
bureau is daily telling what they are going to do 


about organizing Southern cotton mills and yet 


they have made no progress and have lost most 
of the members they secured last spring. 

The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, an organization very largely controlled 
by parasites and radicals, which formerly 
claimed no connection with the union labor 
movement, appeared at the Toronto meeting of 
the American Federation of Labor and openly 
pledged that organization its assistance in or- 
ganizing unions in our mills. 

Radical writers like Sinclair Lewis al Mary 
Haton Vorse have been employed to write about 
textile strikes in the South and their stories are 
so written as to convey to the public a wrong 
impression. 

Radicals in universities and colleges every- 
where are joining in the attack upon us and the 
radicals at the University of North Carolina, of 
course, Saw an opportunity to strike a blow at 
the textile industry of their State which they 
would like to destroy, so they published an al- 
leged “research” by Miss Herring upon the sub- 
ject, ““Are the Textile Workers Satisfied?” It is 
our opinion that they thought that by asking 
the question at this opportune time they could 
cause the employees to become dissatisfied and 
thereby cause additional trouble. 

No matter how much the men in the textile 
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industry of the South may realize the injustice, 
the unfairness and the falseness of these attacks, 
most of which come from the North, we can not 
force people to quit lying. 

Ever since the Civil War the South has been 
an open field for the reformers of the North. 
The better class of people in the North give the 
South the right to handle its own affairs but the 
reformer element, which is, of course, a small 
minority, are imbued with the “spirit of John 
Brown,” and are never as happy as when they 
can find something, in the South, to criticise. 

They sought to have Congress regulate the 
affairs of the South, until we carried the two 
Federal Child Labor Laws to the United States 
Supreme Court and then established the right of 
sovereign States to handle their own affairs. 

There is not a strike in the South today nor 
is there any general desire upon the part of mill 
operatives to join unions. 
- The mill employees realize that a depression 
exists and that very few mills can today operate 
-at a profit, and they are willing to await more 
profitable business before asking for advances 
in wages. 


There are at the present time three textile 
strikes in New England and there has been no 
day since April lst when there have not been 
more striking mill employees in New England 
than in the South, but imbued with the “‘spirit of 
John Brown” the reformers of the North forget 


their own conditions and write and talk about 
us. 


Public sentiment in the South is pointing to- 
wards the 55 hour week and the prohibition of 
night employment of those under 18 years of 
age, which we have long advocated, and mill 
men of the South should always study the needs 
of their employees. 


We advise ignoring the present mass attack 
upon us and we are confident that in the end it 
will amount to nothing. 


Finishing and Printing 


The joint meeting of the Dyers, Bleachers, 
Finishers and Mercerizers’ Division of the 
_ Southern Textile Association and the Piedmont 
Section of the American Association of Textile 
Colorists and Chemists in Charlotte last Satur- 
day was not only largely attended but was in 
many respects a very unusual gathering. 

Until that meeting few people had realized 
the growth of the dyeing, bleaching, finishing 
and printing business in the South. 

We have, of course, for many years done 
much in the way of dyeing and bleaching, but 
in recent years finishing and printing plants 
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have been established and have been very suc- 
cessful. 


When we looked over that group of men and 


. heard them intelligently discussing the printing 


of cotton, rayon and silk fabrics we’ were re- 
minded of the fallacy of the old prediction that - 
Southern mills could never make anything but 
unfinished coarse goods. 

The greatest impressions we received from 
the meeting of dyers, bleachers, finishers and 
printers in Charlotte last Saturday were the very 
large percentage of young men and their evident 
desire to secure knowledge. 


It was a clean cut, earnest bunch of young 
men, and we are convinced that they will be 
successful in anything they undertake. | 

‘The future of finishing and printing in the 
South is in their hands, and since we have seen 
them we feel that it is entirely safe. 

In a few years the finest finishing and print- 
ing in the world will be done in the Southern 
States of the United States. 


The grandsons of those who said we could not 


spin 30’s yarns are telling us that we can not 


successfully finish and print, but the grandsons 
of those who spun 30’s were present at the 
meeting last Saturday and their faces were all. 
that we needed in the way of an answer. 


The Callaway Memorial 


The memorial tower built by the employees 
of the Callaway group of mills, LaGrange, Ga., 
in honor of the memory of Fuller E. Callaway, 
is more than a tribute to a beloved man. It is 
a symbol of a relationship between employer 
and employee that should challenge the atten- 
tion of all employers everywhere. 

Mr. Callaway so lived that those who were 


‘associated with him voluntarily contributed 


$10,000 that his memory might be fittingly 
honored. It is one of the most appropriate ex- 


_ pressions of appreciation that has ever come to 


our attention. 


Topping the tower, which stands 97 feet 
high, is an airplane beacon light. Pilots who 
fly by night will chart their courses by its flash. 
During his lifetime, Mr. Callaway charted a 
course that kept him close to the hearts of his 
employees. The remark that he once made that — 
he “operated cotton mills in order to build citi- 
zens” was literally true. 

Those who are busy abusing the mill owners 
of the South might well pause for a moment to 
consider what the Callaway memorial means. 
They might, if they loved the truth, find a great 
many more instances of the Callaway idea 
among the mill villages of the South. 
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FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 
65-69 Leonard St., New York 
DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 
Selling Agents for 
RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 
328 Broadway, New York 


announce their appointment as 
Export Selling Agents 
for 
The Columbus-Union Oil Cloth Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Electric Service | 


Electrical Installations in accordance with best engineering 
standards at economical costs, Get our estimates. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, Inc. 


Phone Hemlock 4931 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Box 534 | 


The Long Run— 
That’s Where Victor Shines 


Conditions vary so much in dif- 
| ferent mills that what might be an exceptional record in one 
mill might be ordinary service in another. 
There's only one Way to be sure that Victors are 
your mill. 
Send a core or letter ‘for enough sample 
a real tes 
THEY'RE FREE! 
VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1 
Southern Agent, i CARTER 
Room 615, Third Nat. Bank Bidg.. Gastonia. N .C. 
Southern 
N.C. 
N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


right for 
Victors to make 


A. Dewey Carter x 
N. H. Thomas, 607 E. Franklin RE 
B. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave., N. E., 


Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designe in the Form of Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 
of Construction for: 


Town and Industrial Plian- 


Fellow American 


Parks and Civic Centers 


ning Cemeteries 
Subdivision and Residential 
Developments Recreational Areas 


Institutional Developments 
Country Bstates 
Town Properties 


Golf Courses and Country 
Club Grounds 
School and College Grounds 


Largest Landscape Organizatien in the Seuth 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


Spring City, Tenn.—The Southern Silk Company has 
been incorporated here by C. B. Gibson and V. Z. Cline. 

Edenton, N. C.—The BAenton Cotton Mills will soon 
complete the work of changing the mill from steam to 
electric drive, the power to be supplied by the Virginia 
Electric & Power Company. 


Decatur, Ala.—It is understood that the coarse gauge - 
Company, of 
Philadelphia, will be moved to the plant which they 


acquired here some time ago. 


Statesville, N. C.—The branch factory of the Dillon- 
Vitt Underwear Company which has been moved here 
from Hickory, N. C., will manufacture men’s and boys’ 
athletic underwear. It has discontinued the line of 
children’s goods which were manufactured at this plant 
when at Hickory. | 


North Wilkesboro, N. C.—The second addition which 
Wilkes Hosiery Mills Company of this place has made 
this year will be constructed. by Foster & Allen. con- 
tractors of North Wilkesboro, and will be 60x100 feet 
and two stories. 


Charlotte, N. C.—Reports are current here that a new 
mercerizing plant is to be erected in this section by a 
group of combed yarn spinners. The reports state that 
the proposed plant is to have a weekly capacity of 
100,000 pounds. No more definite information regarding 
the plant is available at this time. 


Greenville, S. C.—The Southern Handkerchief Manu- 
facturing Company, recently organized here, will begin 
operation with a daily capacity of 1,000 dozen, convert- 
ing cloth made in Greenville mills. The ineorporators 
are W. R. Thomason, formerly treasurer of the Lancas- 
ter Cotton Mill, and D. A. Boyd, who developed the 
handkerchief and fabricated business for the Ware 
Shoals Manufacturing Company. 7 


Charlotte, N. C. — In the event necessary financial 
backing can be secured, a movement is on. foot to 
organize a company to engage in the manufacture of 
full-fashioned silk hose for women in Charlotte, N. C, 
A. F. Dichtenmueller, formerly secretary of Nebel Knit- 
ting Company of Charlotte, is the prime leader in the 
movement. He is an experienced manufacturer of silk 
and textiles of other types. 


Durham, N. C.—Yarbrough Mills was offered for sale 
af public auction by W. J. Berry, receiver. Y. E. Smith, 
superintendent of Durham Cotton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, was the only bidder, offering $20,000 for the plant 
und real estate and other holdings of the concern. 

The receiver stated that he would recommend that 
the bid be not accepted, the offer being regarded as en- 
tirely too small. 

The mill was built about four years ago and is well 
equipped for the manufacture of fancy cloths. It cost 
well in excess of $100,000. Liabilities are around $80,- 


000, little of which is secured, the debt being incurred 
through operating expeneses and losses. 


| 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


Stony Point, N. C.—Adell Manufacturing Company has 
recently bought a set of Breton Minerol process fur- 
nished by Borne Serymser Company of New York City 
for oil spraying their cotton. 

This equipment is manufactured by Herbert Hinckley, 
Inc., of Charlotte, N. C. 


Abbeville, S. C.—Caleo Manufacturing Company has 
resumed operations after a shutdown of three weeks. 
Kk. E. Cox, manager of the local plant, stated that the 
prospects were very bright and that he did not anti- 
cipate any more shutdowns. The entire output of the 
plant will be sold through New York agents. The Calco 
manufacturing plant is making men’s and boys’ over- 
alls. It now employs 40 people but will likely increase 
the number within a short time. 


Concord, N. C.—Persistent rumors to the effect that 
the Cannon Mills Company, operating a chain-of mills 
in the two Carolinas, will establish a mercerizing plant 

are neither affirmed or denied by officials of the com 
pany. When asked if the current report was true, 
officials replied: “We have nothing to say.” The larg- 
est mills in the Cannon chain are located at Kannapolis, 
and the report is to the effect that the mercerizing 
plant is to be built there. ? 


Knoxville, Tenn. — Erection of an addition to the 
Morristown Knitting Mills at Morristown, Tenn., east 
of Knoxville, is to be started immediately, R. L. Ray- 
burn, general manager, has announced. The new addi- 
tion will be 68 feet long and 40 feet wide. As soon as 
the building is completed 58 new machines will be added 
at a cost of approximately $12,000. That will increase 
the capacity of the plant about 50 per cent. At pres- 
ent there are 119 machines in operation. 

The Morristown Knitting Mills is one of the few 
mills in the country devoted to the exclusive manufac- 
ture of infants’ hose and since its opening at ‘Morris- 
town several years ago has grown rapidly. ; 


Belton, S. C.—Plans are perfected for the erection of 
a large building and installation of machinery neces- 
sary for the making of children’s dresses, according to 
I’. B .Rice, who with his brother, Max Rice, owns and 
operates the Blair Mills. Associated with them in the 
financing of the project is Gonway Williamson, who 
started a small enterprise of the kind several months 
ago. | 


A complete battery of electrically operated sewing 


and cutting machines has been purchased for the new | 


establishment and will be 
building is completed. 
one-story and basement, with approximately 
square feet of floor space and will oceupy a site in 
North Main street about one block distant from. the 
main business section. Orders have been placed for 


installed as soon as the 


200 high speed automatic sewing machines. 

It is estimated the plant will provide employment for 
250 girls. It is expected the weekly payroll will approxi- 
mate $2,500 or $3,000. 

The plant will make dresses for children from two to 
six years old. 


The building will be of brick, | 
5,000 | 
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Hang 
Your Bobbins 


It’s becoming the fashion among 
progressive mill men. 


The Eclipse _ Bobbin Holder 
suspends the bobbins from the top 
of the creel board. It eliminates 
skewers and incidentally, accumula- 
tion of lint or fly. 


You can use these holders to advan- 
tage on your roving and spinning 
frames. The ball bearing construc- 
tion insures a smooth effortless pull. 
The yarn is materially improved in 
quality. 


Put daylight beneath your bobbins. 
Banish expensive skewers. 
A holder will be sent you 
for examination. Write 
today. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Elmira, N. Y.. 


ECLIPSE 


BOBBIN HOLDER 
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Texas Textile Mill Activity 


Austin, Texas—Less activity was manifest during 

September than during August in the textile industry 
of the State, but most mills were operating alt about 
the same rate as they were last year at this time, accord- 
ing to Brevard Nichols, editor of the Texas Business 
Review, issued monthly by the Bureau of Business 
Research at the University’of Texas. 
“Night shifts were worked in a few cases,” Mr. Nichols 
said. “Large gains in unfilled orders and sales in excess 
of production were impressive developments during the 
month. 
“In September, 21 mills manufactured 7,454 bales of 
cotton ‘into 6,425,000 yards of cloth, compared to the 
consumption of 7,030 bales of cotton and an output of 
6,037,000 yards of cloth in September, 1928. For .the 
(third quarter, these mills used 22,714,000 bales and pro- 
duced. 18,023,000 yards of cloth; last year in the three 
months, the same mills took 20,056 bales and turned out 
16,495,000 yards of cloth. Cotton goods sales amounted 
to 7,495,000 yards in September and _ totaled 18,220,000 
yards in the quarter. In September a year ago, sales 
were 3,217,000 yards and 13,730,000 yards in the third 
quarter. It appears, therefore, that stocks on hand 
have been materially reduced during the year. 

“IJnfilled orders at the beginning of October totaled 
9 747,000 yards, compared with 7,801,000 last year and 
5,343,000 yards on October 1, 1928 At the present rate 
of output, bookings are equal to about six weeks’ run.” 


Ciba Violet 6RP 


In circular No, 317 the Society of Chemical Industry 
in Basle present Ciba Violet 6RP, a new addition to 
Ciba series of vat colors which yields reddish violet 
shades of very good fastness to light, washing and ex- 
celent fastness to chlorine. 

On cotton, Ciba Violet 6RP comes into question for 
yarns for hosiery, embroidery, effect threads, colored 
woven goods, etc. The good fastness to light and ex- 
cellent. level: dyeing property make it of interest for 
eertain classes of piece goods. 

On .artificial silk (acetate silk excepted) 
shades of good fastness are produced. 

The new product is suitable for silk and is of interest 
for dyed yarns for goods subsequently to be. boiled-off. 

On wool Ciba Violet 6RP dyes a fine reddish violet of 


valuable 
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good fastness to milling when developed at 160—180 
deg. F. 

Ciba Violet 6RP is very suitable for the direct print- 
ing of cotton and silk being applied by the potash pro- 
cess. It is also suitable for colored discharge work 
on direct dyed and developed grounds. Dyed shades of. 
of Ciba Violet 6RP are not dischargeable with hydro- 
sulphite. 


Ciba Violet 6RP is suitable for production of dks for 
lithographic-printing and other purposes. 


New Hercules Powder Co. Publication “ 


A recent publication issued by the Hercules Powder 
Company is ealled “The Labors of a Modern Hercules.” 
The brochure consists of a series of articles by chem- 
ists, engineers, and officers of the Hercules company 
descriptive of Hercules processes and products and the 
ways in which industry is served by them. 

The articles tell of the achievements of chemical re- 
search, of the chemist’s contribution to beauty and 
utility, and the scope of operations in which explosives, 
naval stores, nitrocellulose, purified cotton linters, and 
acids play a part. Descriptions of the manufacture of 
black blasting powder, smokeless shot-gun and rifle 
powders, dynamites, gelatin, and blasting and electric 
blasting caps are included. 


The part which the research laboratories take in the 
development of new products and processes forms an 
interesting chapter. “The Labors of a Modern Her- 
cules” may be obtained without cost by writing to the 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 


‘Southern Textile Exposition 


areenville, 8. C.—Exhibitors at the ninth Southern 
Textile Exposition, to be held in Textile Hall, this city, 
for one week beginning October 20, 1930, are beginning 
to make arrangements for adequately displaying their 
products. 

Space asignments having recently been made, exhibi- 
lors are now making preliminary preparations for the 
shipment of their exhibits and size of the displays. 
An extension o fthe same size as was used in 1928 will 
connect the large permanent steel annex with the main 
hall, making the exhibition building practic ally one 
structure. Letters inviting presidents, superintendents 
and mill executives in every State of the country will be 


INSPECTING Curtis & Marble Machine Co. DOUBLING 
SEWING WORCESTER, MASS. MEASURING 
BRUSHING Textile Machinery oe 
SINGEING Cloth R d P — g Machinery TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenville, $. C. ROLLING 
WE HAVE BEEN | THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY | You Have nor 
HIGH GRADE LAWRENCE, MASS AUTOMATIC LOOM 
PRODUCTS DAVID M. BROWN, Pres. for GEO. G. BROWN, Treas. 
FOR 45 YEARS “HIGH GRADE” 
MERIT COUNTS BOBBINS—SPOOLS—SHUT TLES MARKET 
|| CHARLOTTE, N.C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. DALLAS, TEX. GASTONIA, N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. GRIFFIN, GA. 
| 
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sent out, and it is expected the attendance at the expo- 
sition will surpass any of the previous shows by a wide 
margin. 


Southern Looms 


Buried in the news of the past week was an obscure 
item whic hmay yet prove to have been of far-reaching 
significance for the South. On Wednesday the manu- 
facturing plant of Standard Looms, Inc., in Spartanburg, 
S. G., shipped to a Southern textile mill the first !oom 
ever built south of the Mason & Dixon line. This loom 


is the first piece of cotton mill machinery manufactur- 


ed in the South, in which Southern material and South- 
ern labor were used exclusively. 


The Spartanburg firm, situated in the very heart of 
the textile: industry, now maintains a modern and com- 
plete plant for the manufacture and repair, not only of 
looms but of other mill machinery as well. A force of 
{25 men are at work in the plant, and the wheels are 
turning on full-production schedule. 

The establishment of such an industry in this section 
marks a distinct step forward. In a day when the in- 
dustry in all its ramifications is facing th efuture with 
some degree of uncertainty, it is an encouraging if not 
a revolutionary advance, that the South is now in a 


position to manufacture for itself the important and - 


delicate machinery required for the expansion of mill 
operations. Savings effected in freight alone should 
amount to a considerable sum in the aggregate, but more 
significant still is the knowledge that in its leading in- 
dustry the South is virtually declaring its independence. 
—Asheville Citizen. 
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Japanese Production Greater 


Washington, D. C, — Japanese production of cotton 
yarn and cloth was even greater in September than in 
August, and with lower imports, stocks of raw cotton 
declined, but exports of both varn and cloth were re- 
duced, according to a cable to the Foreign Service. of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics from Consul Tal-_ 
bott at Kobe. Cotton yarn production for September 
rose to the record level of 97,000,000 pounds, compared 
with 89,000,000 in August and 81,000,000 in September 
last year. Exports of cotton declined 18 per cent in 
September and were 32 per cent below those of Septem- 
ber last year, while exports of cotton cloth fell 8 per 
eent, 

Imports of American cotton declined about 8,000 
pales and those of Indian cotton declined about 50;000 
hales, but imports of other cottons, mostly Chinese, in- 
creased more than 30,000 bales of about 500 pounds 
gross weight. Stocks of all raw cotton in bonded in 


-warehouses at Kobe and Osaha were reduced 100,000 
bales during September, amounting to about 328,000 


bales of 500 pounds gross weight at the end of the 
month compared with 283,000 bales the year previous. 
stocks of American cotton were reduced 41,000 bales 
during the month and the total of 90,000 remaining was 
enly 6,000 greater than a year ago. 

Civil difficulties in northwestern China have caused | 
some uneasiness and price declines in the Chinese cotton 
spinning industry; and further depreciation of silver 
making the spinning of low count yarns from Chineses 
cotton relatively more profitable than the spinning of 
high count yarns from American cotton, according to 
Agricultural Commissioner Nyhus at Shanghai. 


bui'd a reputation for your goods. . . 

It will—by giving you thorough wetting out, perfect pene- 

tration, level dyeing and the softness that makes a buyer 

‘feel the goods a second time for the sheer pleasure of it. 

Ask the mill that shows increasing profits. 
| American Aniline & Extract Company, Inc. 
SINCE | 1898 
a2 one 141 North Front Street, Philadelphia Chemicals 
of 

Quality Sole Manufacturers of (rihocen Originality we 
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Attendance at Chemists Meeting 
(Continued from Page 14) 

Sumner, J. Fred, 7 

Co., Mt. 
Suttle, B., 

Suttle, W. ep Salesman, 

Corp., Jersey City, N. J. 

B: S., 


American Yarn & Processing 


A. & Co., 
United 


Charlotte, N. . 
Chemical Products 
Sweet, Norman, 
lotte, N. C. 
A. F., Cannon Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, 
Walter €., Charlotte, N. C, 
Thomas, A. H., Research, Kendall Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 
Thompson, A. R., Jr., Sou. Rohm & Haas Co.., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Tilson. Fred. O., 
Charlotte, N. 


Psychologist, Charlotte, N. C. 


‘Taylor, 
Taylor, 


Sou. Mer. Mathieson Alkali Works, 


Turner, Samuel, Gen'l Mer., Mansfield Mills, Lumberton, 
| 
Vieira, N. R., Demontrator, Newport Chem, Works, 


Greenville, S. C. 
Voegler, Fred B.. 
Volk, John Li. 


Hartsville, S. C. 


Dver, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Belmont, N. | 


Walker, Chas. P., Salesman, A. Klipstein & Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Walker, J. D., Salesman, Stein, Hall & Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Walton. T. LL. Asst. Dver, U. S. Finishing Co., Hartsville, 
5. 

Ward, Arthur, Supt.. Renfrew Plant, Travelers Rest, 
Ss. 

Ward, G. L., Dver, Highland Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, 
°C. 


White, 
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Warrington, W. F., 
lotte, N. 

Webb, Holbert, Dyer, Kerr Bleaching & Finishing Co., 
Concord, N. C, 

Wells, W. R., Supt., Elmore Co., Spindale, N. 

Wheeler, R. Supt., Crystal Springs Bleachery, ‘Chicka. 
mauga, Ga. | 

White, Fred H., Selling Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


James I., Salesman, National Aniline & Chem. 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Willard, W. H., Mer., National 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Willett, F. M., Rock Hill Printing & Panes Co., Rock 
Hill, 8. C. 


Williams, J. B., Chas. H. Stone Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Williams, W. A., Salesman, American Aniline & Extract 
Co., Greenville, C. 


Wilmot, W. E., Dyer, Ware Shoals Bleachery, Ware 
Shoals, S. C. 


Yandell, C. R., Dyer, Highland Park Mfg. Co., 
N. C. 

Zahn, J. Hillman, Salesman, H. W. Butterworth & Sons, 
Charlotte, N. C. | 


Salesman, W. A. Kennedy Co., Char- 


Aniline & Chem. Co., 


Charlotte, 


Textile Stocks Go Downward Slightly 


The average in bid price of twenty-five most active 


common stocks of Southern cotton mill stocks closed 


for the week at $88.44 per’ share, registering a decline 
of 28¢ per share as compared with the close for the 
previous week according to the weekly summary as 


furnished by R. S. Dickson & Company. 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, S.C. F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver’s Friend 


: It boils thin, penetrates the warps 


and carries the weight into cloth. 
It means good running work, sat- 
isfied help and one hundred per 


cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C.| 
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RAYGOMM 


has solved many 


Rayon Sizing Problems 


We invite all users of Rayon 


to submit their Sizing problems to. our 
Research Laboratories with the assurance 


that they will receive our most helpful 
cooperation. 


Many Leading Rayon Mills 


have already found that Raygomm is the © 
most reliable and entirely satisfactory 
Rayon Size. | 


Stein, Hall & Company, Inc. 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 


BOSTON CHICAGO | 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE PHILADELPHIA 
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9,099,082 COTTON BALES GINNED 
PRIOR TO OCT. 18, A GAIN 


Washington, D. C. Counting 


reund bales as half bales and ex- 
cluding linters, there was a total of 
9,099,082 bales of cotton ginned 


from the’ growth of 1929 prior to 


October 18, compared with 8151271 
bales for the corresponding period 
in 1928, and 8,117,625: bales in 1927, 
according to the caged ginning re- 
port issued by the Census Bureau, 
Department of Commerce. 


Figures shown above include 
86,970 bales of the crop of 1929 gin- 
ed prior to August 1, which is 
counted in the supply for the sea- 
son of 1928-1929, compared with 88,- 
761 and 162,283 bales of the crops of 
1928 and 1927. | 

The statistics also include 291,205 
round. bales for 1929: 304,743 for 
1928, and 252,242 for 1927. Included 
in the above are 7,804 bales of Amer- 
ican-Egyptian for 1929; 9.948 for 
1928, and 6,823 for 1927. 


PSPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS |} 


SPINNING RINGS © 
RING 


HSH 
TRAVELLER 
TRAVELLER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINS VILLE, MASS. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views. 

PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 218 Johnston Bidg. 

Charintte, N. C. Phone Jackson 6 
314 McLahlien Buliding 
Washington, D. C. 


Oils and Leathers 


We are manufacturers of Hough- 
ton’'s Absorbed Oils and VIM Me- 
chanical Leathers—a total of over 
400 products. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Textile Chemists Hold Meeting 


(Continued from Page 9) 


must be converted into a metallic tannate by after-treat- 
ing with a suitable solution. For instance, a mixture ot 
thickening basic color, tannic acid and organic acid (to 
prevent the precipitation of the color) is printed, dried 
and steamed. The color and tannic acid combine and 
form the soluble lake, which is then rendered quite in- 
‘soluble by passing through a solution of tartar emetic 
and calcium carbonate. The latter neutralizes the acid- 
ity of the bath, due to the production of acid tartrate 
of potash, by the abstraction of antimony by the tannic 
acid. In this way, an insoluble double tannate of anti- 
mony and dyestuff is obtained, which is attached perma- 
nently to the fibre. 


A certain amount of printing is done with sulphur 
colors. For the most part, these are prepared by heating 
various organic bodies with sulphur and sodium sulphide. 
In a sense, they are similar to the vat dyes, although 


entirely different in composition and constitution. At’ 


the same time, they form Leuco compounds like the vat 
colors and may be printed in practically the same way, 
so that from the colorist’s point of view, they fall in 
an analogous class. The greatest drawback to the use 
of sulphur colors is that they blacken the rollers, due 
to the presence of polysulphides which form copper sul- 
phide by attacking the copper rolls. To some extent, 
this can be overcome by the addition of sodium bisul- 
phite to the alkaline printing paste, but in this case, the 
use of hydrosulphite is inadmissible since the final result 
of the reactions of the various chemicals present would 
be that the poly-sulphides would remain practically un- 
affected. Recently, manufacturers are trying to put sul- 
phur colors on the market more or less free from poly- 
sulphides and these do not affect the copper rolls. The 
printing of these sulphur colors is best done in a caustic 
soda-formopon paste. Their fixation depends largely on 
the presence of plenty of moisture and overdrying of the 
goods must be avoided. An addition of glycerine to the 
printing paste will help to increase the hygroscopicity 
and drying the goods in hot air, and not over the’ cans, 
will also tend to prevent too thorough drying. The sub- 
sequent processing is similar to that employed for vat 
colors already mentioned, and is, in effect, a, thorough 
oxidation of the Leuco compound back to the dyestuff. 
In bringing this brief survey to a close, | still want to 
touch on one or two other chemical features which may 
interest you. I have spoken of the varying of chemical 
compounds to produce varying shades and of the use of 
other chemicals to produce and develop colors, and it is 
of paramount importance to any printer to understand 
something of the chemistry of these various methods to 
obtain the maximum benefits which accrue from such 
knowledge. This will enable him to combine methods 
and dyestuffs to obtain certain valuable effects. Let me 
illustrate briefly a few of these instances, taking a rela- 
tively simple one first. Mention has been made of the 
formation of Leuco compounds of certain classes of dye- 
stuffs (vat, basic and sulphur colors) by sodium hydro- 
sulphite or its derivatives. Not all dyestuffs give Leuco 
compounds, however, and outstanding among these are 
most of the direct cotton colors, developed colors and 
naphthols. The effect of hydrosulphite on these colors is 
actually to destroy them by decomposing what is known 
as the chromophore or color forming group, which, in 
the cases under consideration, is the Azo group (-N:N-). 
Most dyers are perfectly familiar with the operation 
known as stripping and this is usually done with hydro- 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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Are you getting a large percentage of sec- 


Are you getting excessive shedding? 


onds? 
Does your cloth feel harsh? 


If so, write us, and we can help you. 


John P. Marston Company 
Importers 


247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Wilmington, Del. 


Particularly adapted to factories and plants 


VOGEL SEAT-ACTION 
CLOSET COMBINATION 


Factory and plant closets re- 
ceive more use—and abuse— 
than anything in the plant 
or factory. Repairing, ordi- 
narily, is a disagreeable job, 
but when Vogel Number Ten 
, Closets are used the need of 
EN repairs is eliminat- 
ed. 
The mechanism of the Vogel 
Number Ten is simple— 
nothing to wear out -or get 
out of order. We have a 
folder that shows all the 
2 mechanical details of the 
Vogel Number Ten, which 
\ we'll be glad to send you, 
promptly. At the same time, 
if you wish, we will send in- 
formation. about Vogel 
Frost-Proof closets for mill 
Pet . Villages and other exposed 
places — positively 
guaranteed against 
freezing. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 


ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


f 


Name of Mill........... 


Town 


Superintendent 


Carder 


Weaver 


Master Mechanic 


Oiling is 
With the Kight Lubricant 


You don’t have to refill your can as often when you oil 
bearings with 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


because you need less NON-FLUID OIL to lubricate the 
same number of machines. 

Why ?—very simple—-NON- FLUID OIL goes 
bearing and stays there. 

So you actually use less NON-FLUID OIL—and_ better 
yet—you won't have to oil them again as soon—for 
NON-FLUID OIL—being very adhesive—lasts longer in 
the bearings—and need be applied less often. This also 
means less expense to the mill, and no oil spots! 


Try it yourself—write today for testing 
sample and bulletin, ‘“‘Lubrication of Textile 
Machinery.”’ 

Southern Agent: Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


into the 


— 


=< 


‘NEW YORK & NEWJERSEY LUBRICANT co. 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


‘Warehouses: 


Ghicage it. Providence, R. |. Atlanta, Ga. 
St. Louls, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 
La. Spartanburg, S. C. Greenville, S. C.: 
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Knitting Trade Notes 


The Associated Kmt Goods Manufacturers of America 
will hold a joint meeting with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission some tim enext month. The exact date has 
not been set yet, according to R. A. Cheney, secretary 


of the association. 


The National Retail Dry Goods Association and the 
National Association of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers 


‘have asked that a date convenient to them be set up, 


us they are also interested. 


The Allen-A Company reports that with their retailer 
patrons the most popular color in silk hosiery Is the 
light gunmetal. 

Sable and crystal beige were the next most popular 
colors, and accounted for the second largest group of 
sales. Almore and French nude ranked third in sales. 


‘Three numbers of full-fashioned hosiery have been 
increased in price by the Burlington Hosiery Mill, to 
become active November ist. 

nine gauge numbers will be from 

5 to $9.00. One 42-gauge number will be increased 
te $9.75 to $10.00 a dozen, and another 42-gauge num- 
ber will be increased from $10.50 to $11.00 a dozen. 

According to reports from the mill 
orders have been sold up to January ist. 


management 


Durene Association Licenses Mills 


Two. hundred and eighty-three manufacturers, main- 
ly producing hosiery. and underwear and including some 
of the most prominent concerns here and abroad, have 
been licensed by the Durene Association of America to 
employ the Durene label on their products made from 
these yarns, it was announced at the offices of the 
organization's Merchandising Counsel Division. Of this. 
number, 259 are American manufacturers located in 26 
textile-apparel producing States, 22 are Canadian firms 
in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, while Australia 
and Cuba are represented among the licensees by one 
firm each. 

The Association, it was said, is particularly pleased 
with the number of manufacturers licensed to date, 
the feeling being that it indicates splendid momentum 
by the organization since its inception not many months 
ago. Applications continue to come in almost daily, 
ii was pointed out, and these are being acted on as 
promptly as possible by the licensing committee at the 
Washington headquarters. 


May $00-Needle Rayons 


May Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., has developed a 
300-needle low-luster all-over rayon number to be 
priced at about $3.75 a dozen for delivery beginning 
January. 

This is the finest construction yet produced in 
women's rayons, and is made of 100 denier yarns. 

The company has also included a half hose of two- 
toned wrap patterns in a mixture of silk, rayon and 
Celanese at $3 a dozen for delivery December 4. It is 
shown in nine color combinations and 15 styles. Boys’ 
golf hose of cotton with mercerized stripes in four-color 
combinations will be stressed for spring as a 25-cent 
seller. 

May’s 45-gauge four thread full-fashioned number in 
women’s hose will be offered with picot tops for spring 
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at $11.25 a dozen. It will have the narrow French heel, 
lisle innerlined welts and soles. It is also planned to 
put French heels on the rayon numbers to be offered 
as 50-cent sellers. 


Dividends Paid on Cadet Stock 

Decatur, Ala——Dividend checks have been mailed to 
approximately 150 stockholders at Columbia, Tenn, 
who purchased 7 per cent preferred stock of the Cadet 
Hosiery Company, which is also operating plants at 
Philadelphia and Decatur, Ala. The return on the in- 
vestment made by the Columbia people was the quarter- 
ly dividend from May 13 to October 4. The investment 
is in 7 per cent preferred stock of the company. 

The Columbia plant of the Cadet Company is not yet 
in operation but splendid progress is being made in 
the shipment of machines into the South will begin at 
an early date. 


RAYON YARN SALES MOUNT 


The threatened shortage of 100 and 150 denier stand- 
ard yarns became a fact during the past week, accord- 


ing to representatives of two of the leading domestic . 


yarn producers. Both reported that their companies 
were sold up on these numbers until afler January 1 
and were having to reject further business on some 
other counts. 


The general tone of the yarn market is much firmer, 
leading tradé factors reported, with the steady increase 
in consumption keeping ahead of production. Particu- 
larly good demand for its products was reported by one 
of the smaller companies which sells its output almost 
exclusively to knitters located within a féw hundred 
miles of its plant. | 


FULL FASHIONED LISTS FOR 1930 DUE SOON 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Prices on full-fashioned hosiery 
for spring will be named soon, possibly next week, it is 
stated by several of the leading manufacturers here. 
The few with whom the proposed revision was discuss- 
cd agree it ought to be slightly upward, but it is the 
opinion there will be no changes of moment. | 

The unsettled condition of the markets for raw silk, 
the manufacturers say, may cause some little delay in 
making formal announcement of the new prices for the 
first period of 1930. 


EIGHT AND 10-THREAD SILK GOODS STRESSED 


Competition on seven-and four-thread full fashioned 
silk hosiery has forced prices on the two constructions 
down to such a point that a Pennsylvania mill is now 
concentrating on the heavier eight- and 10-thread 
numbers to gain a legitimate profit. The local office 
of the concern reports excellent business on these num- 
bers, which are offered with lisle tops and lisle soles 
to the jobbing trade. 

Several mills selling to retailers have also observed 
this method of getting out of the main stream of com- 
petition, but in order to keep their lines clear of “price 
goods” have been making the heavier stockings on 45- 
and 48-gauge machines, and of silk from top to toe. 
Formerly a construction of this type would have been 
found too expensive, but a 45-gauge eight-thread stock- 
ing is today rated as one of the better sellers in quality 
merchandise. It is noted that 48-gauge four-thread 
rather than three-thread hose are more popular. 
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FAMOUS N 
C. P. SPECIAL 


400 MILL 
500 MILL 


BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


ESE starches are manufactured by 
carefully controlled and standard- 
ized methods. Purity and uniformityare 
guaranteed. Economy and efficiency are 
proved by the constantly increasing 
number of exacting textile manufac- 
turers who are getting satisfactory results 
by using our starches especially selected | 
for their conditions. | 
Recommendations are based upon. 
intelligent investigation of each indi- 
vidual problem. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Branch Offices: 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON GREENVILLE, 3. C. 


ENJOY THE BEST 


The highest-priced room at New York's 
new Hotel Lincoln is $7 for a large room 
with twin beds, tub bath and shower. 
The lowest price is $3 for a room for 
one, with shower...The Lincoln has “thirty 
stories of sunshine and fresh air,”’ beauti- 
fully decorated and modernly-furnished 
rooms, each with bed lamp, servidor 
and the “sleepingest"” beds imaginable. 


1400 Rooms—1400 Baths 
’ $3 to $5 for one $4 to $7 for two 


Telephone 


NEW YORK’S NEW HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


Eighth Avenue, 44th to 45th Streets, Times Square 
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SOLUBILIZE THE STARCH 


for 
SLASHING and FINISHING 


in your own mill 
by a short boil with 


Aktivin-S 


Simple—Reliable 


Economic 
Booklet describing method on request 
THE AKTIVIN CORPORATION 


50 Union Square 
New York City 


“KANTHURT” 
Leather Belting 


HE average leather belt, no matter how good the quality, 
will not give good service when run at high speeds 
over small pulleys cr when used with ’an idler and short 
center drives. “‘Kanthurt” is a special belting in every 
particular and is buiit particularly for drives of that nature, 
for which service it has no equal. It is extremely flexible, 
with tremendous tractive qualities. It is assembled with a 
special, water-proof cement and is treated for resistance to 
water, heat, acid fumes, climatic conditions, steam and 
other elements which are particularly destructive to the 
averagé leather belt. 


Before deciding that any transmission drive is too difficult 


for a leather belt, let us make recommendations for a 
“Kanthurt” drive. You will be surprised at the economy 
and the results of such an installation. ; 


The Fisher Leather Belting Co., 


INCORPORATED 
Main Office and Factory 
325 North Third Street - Philadelphia 
Greenville, S. C.—Masonic Temple 
Telephone 2316 
W. W. Fowler 
District Agent 
We can make a Leather belt for any position 


sulphites. 
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Textile Chemists Hold Meeting 


Continued from Page 29) 


The printer utilizes this same operation to 


_ obtain whites against a colored ground, except that he 


_ and thickeners, 


localizes the action of the chemical by the use of gums 
If he mixes with his discharge paste a 


_ color which forms a Leuco compound and which is only 


temporarily affected by the hydrosulphite, he can do two 
operations in one. .That is to say, locally destroy the 
ground color and substitute it with another of different 
shade. This method is very largely used in the manu- 
facture of printed silks. Dischargeable Azo colors are 
used for the ground and basic colors for the design. An- 
other very interesting combination method is that of 
printing naphthols and .vat colors on the same. piece of 
cloth. The cloth is first padded in a solution of the 
naphthol. It is then printed with a vat color from an 
alkaline-hydrosulphite paste, and at the same time, with 
a neutral diazo salt or nitrosamine. The. alkali in the 
vat printing paste locally dissolves off the naphthol and 
allows the vat color to be fixed with the hydrosulphite. 
The nitrosamine combines with the naphthol and the 


_ subsequent steaming develops both types of dyestuff. 


Finally, there is another very interesting resist style 
which is comparatively new and that is of naphthol colors 
under aniline black. The cloth is padded ‘with a fresh 
aniline solution and dried. It is then printed with a 
zinc oxide-caustic soda resist containing a naphthol. ‘The 
zinc oxide caustic soda prevents the local formation of 
the black in the subsequent steaming. . After this opera- 
tion, the cloth is padded-in a solution of a nitrosamine 
and finished. 


There are many, many other novel effects possible to 
produce but which cannot be considered here. That 
these effects have been produced by a thorough knowl- 
edge, not only of practical but theoretical chemistry, can 
not be doubted, and to those of you who are interested 
in this fascinating branch of the textile industry, I can 
recommend nothing more interesting and beneficial than 
a study of the principles involved and the progress al- 
ready made in its development. 


Afternoon Session 


The two groups met in the afternoon session for a 
technical discussion covering bleaching, dyeing’, finishing, 
mercerizing and related subjects, the discussion being 
led by Professor Mullin. 

Following the afternoon session, the Piedmont Section. 
A. A. T. C. C., held a brief business session. New of- 
ficers for the coming year were elected as follows: Chair- 
man, R. M. Mitchell, of the Proximity Print Works, 
Greensboro; vice-chairman, $. L. Hayes, resident man- 
ager, Hartsville Print and Dye Works, Hartsville, S. C.: 
secretary, A. R. Thompson, Jr., Southern manager for 
Rohm & Haas Co., Charlotte; treasurer, D. C. Newman. 
Dupont Co., Charlotte. | 

The Banquet 

The members were guests Saturday evening at a ban- 
quet at Hotel Charlotte tendered by friends of the two 
Associations. | 

The banquet program was unusually interesting, and 
was thoroughly enjoyed by the large crowd present.: 

Paul F. Haddock was toastmaster and introduced a 
number of well known textile men who made short ad- 
dresses. The feature talk of the evening was by Nor- 
man Sweet, whose subject was “The Psychology of Per- 
sonality.” 

Following the invocation by Marshall Dilling, the ad- 
dress of welcome was made by W. M. McLaurine, secre- 
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tary of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. | | | ea | 


The response for the Southern Textile Association was UNIFORM PRODUCTS : 
made by Carl R. Harris, former president, and for the eat 
A, A. T. C. C. by Charles H. Stone. | MEAN UNIFORM COSTS susits 


A number of distinguished guests were introduced by 
q David Clark. editor of the Southern Textile Bulletin. | man with the strongest voice and the weak- aH 
“ Officers of the two groups were introduced by Mr. Had- | est side may win. Scott's Pte 
| ARN & TEXTILE TESTERS 
4 Prizes for the holders of lucky numbers drawn at the | “e siete 
7 banquet were presented by A. R. Thompson, Jr., of |  onttle arguments—dispel doubt. Their “say- & 
Ch: irlotte. so"’ is final and $3 
i t'niformity in finished product depends upon 
* ‘ee | | | to establish standards make for unifo 
added greatly to the success of the banquet. ued 
Textile piece goods were contributed as prizes through | | HENRY L.SCOTT Co. PROVIDENCE.R.I. patie 


the courtesy of the following firms: _ Iselin-Jefferson 
Company, Savona Manufacturing Company, Duchess, 
Inc., Celanese ‘Corporation af America, Cannon Mills | 
Company, Nebel Knitting Mills, Erwin Cotton Mills, 
North Carolina Finishing Company, Highland Park 
Manufacturing Company, Mooresville Cotton Mills. [fs 
The banquet was furnishéd complimentary to the joint 
associations, members and guests by the following: 
American Enka Corp., Asheville, N. C.; L. M. Bowes, 
4 Chemical and Dye Corp.; L. M. Boyd, Scholler Bros.: 
@ C. E. Brookes, Dixie Chemical Co.; L. W. Buck, Na- 
% ~=ttional Adehive Co.; R. E. Buck, Arnold Hoffman Co.; 
J. Ebert Butterworth, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co.: 
David Clark, Clark Publishing Co.; George B. Cocker, 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co.; F. H. Coker, DuPon‘ 
Rayon Co.; John L. Crist, Beaver Chemical Corp.; John 
| L. Dubbs, DuPont Co.; Harry $. Drum, Smith-Drum 
: Co.; W. M. Failor, Victor G. Bloede Co.; A. H. Gaed 
Laurel Soap Co.; R. W. Glenn; Ciba Co.; Fred Glover. 
Textile Mill Supply Co.; Eugene Graham, Charlotte 
Supply -Co.; Ira L. Griffin, Stein Hall Co.; Paul F. 
Haddock, A. Klipstein & Co.; John A. Johnson, W. H. 
& F. Jordan, Jr., Mfg. Co.; E. W. Klumph, Oakite 
Products Co., Inc.; John D. Lewis, John D. Lewis & Co.; 
Thos. A. Marlowe, L. Sonneborn Co.; H. G. Mayer, 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., and D. & M. Co.; R. 
B. A. -C. MacIntyre, Commonwealth Color and Chemica! 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HA —" 


| 


| 


Co.; Malcolm MacKenzie, Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc.;: | 9 

G. $. McCarty, American Aniline & Extract Corp.; Cam- P L A 3 5 S 

eron McRae, Arabol Mig.:Co.; Todd B. Meisenheimer, METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
Celanese Corp. of. America; J. G. Montague, Kali Co.; | ——-Patented in all important Countries—— 


Dyer $. Moss, Newport Chem‘cal Works; Clarence H. 
Ochs, John P. Marston Co.; J. Norman Pease, Lockwood 
Greene Co.; R. W. Philip, W. R. C. Sm'th Publishing 


WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 
Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 


Co.; F. B.: Porter, Southern Agricultural Chemical Co.; | | stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 
Chas. D. Potter, Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co.; | }/@ very short time. | 

| H. W. Rose, Viscose Co, of America; J. G. Schaeffer, Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 

Champion Fibre Co.; Gibbons G. Slaughter, Atkinson- | Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 


Haserick Co.; Howard M. Sprock, Geigy Co., Inc.: 
B. Anderson Stigen, General Dyestuffs Corp.; Chas. H. 
Stone, Chas. H. Stone Co.; M. A. Stough, John Camp- 3 ee 
bell & Co.; John G. Summers, Noil Chemical & Color 
Works; A. R., Thompson, Jr., Rohm & Haas Co.: Fred 


‘). Tilson, Mathieson Alkali Works; C. E. Waddell, An- L 1 l| & C 

d rson-Clayton Co.; Robert Weatherly, Federal Phos- O Cc rayon 0. 
horus H. White, Gaston County Dyeing 
Mchinery W. H. Willard, National Aniline & 


| S.C. of the loom. recently 

q vteoted by Dr. B. D. Hahn, pastor-of Pendleton Street | 

Haptist Church, will be begun. in. the near future by the | Lowell, Mass. 
American Loom Company, which was granted a charter | 

4 with a capital stock of $50,000. F. A. Lawton, of Lawton | ‘ 

eI wumber Company, is president and treasurer of the firm, | Sold by all Supply Houses 

é und S. Friday Swett is secretary, Most of the stock- | 
holders are local persons. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken Co. 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St. Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 

Sole Selling Agents for 


Langley M'lls, Seminole Millis, Alken Mills, Anderson Cotton 
Mills, Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan 
’ Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 


48 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents For 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph . 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
| 65 Worth St., New York 
Atlanta 


93 Fraklin St., Boston 
Philadelphia Chicago. 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Go. 
Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St., NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


| Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
| 10-12 Thomas St., New York 


Offices in Principal Domestic and Foreign Countries 


October 31, 1929 


COTTON GOODS 


New York.—The week was a quiet one in the cotton 
goods markets. Most buyers continued to delay fur- 
ther large buying pending developments in the cotton 
situation. The price situation continued steady. Mills 
still have a good volume of business in their books 
and buying pressure was not sufficient to test out 
prices, 

Only a moderate amount of business in gray goods 
was put through, with no quotable changes in pricés 
reported. 

Sales of moderate lots of blankets and flannels were: 
reported and stocks are. in fairly clean shape in first 
hands. Colored cottons have been selling more freely 
than gray goods and work suits and juvenile garment 
manufacturers are continuing to make substantial de- 
liveries. 

Additional business hds been done on tickings and 
since prices were announced as unchanged for spring 


on ginghams, orders have been coming along more 


freély for future deliveries. Sheets and pillow cases are 
comfortably sold ahead in several instances and there 
is a moderate filling-in demand reported for holiday 
packaged lines. Automobile fabries, including tire fab- 
rics, are quiet and deliveries are being held up in several 
instances at the request of buyers. A fair amount of 
business has been done in carded yarns for weaving 
and knitting purposes. Curtains and drapéry fabrics 
have sold quite actively, but at very low prices. 

Fine goods markets proved slow. Inquiry was tight, 
and sales were of small amounts for filling-in, to total 
proving about the lightest in several days, according to 
informed traders. The demand for goods apparent in 
several quarters during the previous two days dropped 
off quickly due to the preoecupation of many buyers 
in the stock market. 


Prices on cotton goods were quoted as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s_......... 5% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s......... : 5% 
Gray goods, 38%-inch., 64x60s......... 7% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s_........ 10% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yrd_ ........... 11% 
Rrown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60... 9% 
20-94 
Staple ginghams, 27-in. ............ 10 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills | 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


57 Worth St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


fi’. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— The yarn market was somewhat 
more active last week, but business continued on a 
limited scale. Inquiry was good and there were a few 
large sales for future delivery, but they. were excep- 
tions to the general run of business. Small orders 
were more frequent, but account for a large total that 
was handled the previous week. 

While a few weak sellers were noted early in the 
week, the better cotton market later ironed out the low 
points. Prices quoted by spinners were generally firm 
end unchanged. A number of very good inquiries for 
warp yarns were noted and a few good sales resulted. 
The knitters, as a rule, took only small supplies. 

Cotton developments of the week, including the state- 
ment from the Federal Farm Board that cotton growers 


would be aided, has added to the generally bullish 


attitude of the spinners. They expect higher cotton 
prices. In the meanwhile, with very small stocks on 
hand and fairly good orders on their books, the ma- 
jority of the mills will not be affected by prices pres- 
sure for some weeks to come. The normal fall demand 
is expected to develop within a short time and most 
mill men consider the outlook as very good. The price 
of better grade cotton has advanced rather ‘than de- 
elined in the past month and prices paid for actual 


cotton is. pointed out by spinners as a necessary factor 


in keeping prices from a decline. 

Combed yarns have failed to show any marked im- 
provement, although a few spinners report better busi- 
ness. 


Southern Single Warps Southern Frame Spun Carded 
Yarn on Cones 
33% 10s 31 
-.._- 34 i2s __ 31% 
34% 
39% 
208 Southern Two-ply Combed 
Southern Two- -ply Skeins. 58% 
16s Southern Two-ply Hard Twist 
Southern Two.- ply Warps 
96 
8s to 9s 3-4ply tinged tubes 
8s hard white warp 50 
10s apa. 12s 3 and 4-ply 
ard white yarn tubes 50s 62% 
skeins 82 60s 71 
Game warps 708 71 


CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Yarn 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH. 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


Reg. U. 8S. P. O. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


National Electric Supply Company 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Complete stocks . of everything required for the 

mainténance or expansion of your electrical equip- 


ment. 


Prompt Service—High Grade Material 


McCAMPBELL & COMPANY 
320 Broadway, New York 


D RAWING MA 


Ok iLL, 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 
Engineers for the Textile Industry 


New York Boston Chicago 
Charlotte Spartanburg 
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For Sale Cheap By Mill THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 
Twenty-four 64” Modified “D' Draper is by train. The safest. Most 
looms, purchased new 1924 and rut 
Gultatic comforable. Most reliable. Costs 
ducks, osnaburgs, also less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
new equipment for four-harness drill “di 
tion, Address “Kquipment”’ care Ol 5 trips. 

Southern Textile Bulletin. SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Wanted To Buy 


Haskell & Dawes Tube Twister, 5x7, 
12 spindles: also’ 5x7 bobbins. Little B k b k 
Rock Textile Co., Little Rock, Ark. CCKY Ann 8S DOOKS 


Interesting Stories of 


Wanted to Buy Cotton Mill Life 
Motion pieture machine for 
industrial community if: in goo¢ 
condition and cheap. 9 full A Man Without Aa 
particular and price. P. O. Box : ” 
873, G reenville, S. C. Friend 


‘Only a Factory Boy” 


BULLETIN | “Hearts of Gold” 
' - CLASSIFIED ADS “The Better Way” 


your wants and offerings known 
through: this medium. $3.00 per inch 


for each insertion. Price $1.00 Each 


Set this style type, figure about 40 sid 
words to the inch. 


Urder from 


Set this style, about 30 words to CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
inch. | Charlotte, N. C. 


RULED FORMS? 
OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 
BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS ~~ INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 
Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 
Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President’ 
18 WEST FOURTH 8ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


October 31, 1929 


86.380 OF COTTON GINNED FOUND 
TENDERABLE 
Washington, D, €.—Of the 5,906,300 
hales of cotton, ginned prior to 


October 4, a total of 4,945,900 tales, | 


or 83,8 per cent was tenderable on 
contracts subject to section 5 of the 
cotton futures act, according to the 
erade and staple report issued by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eeonom- 
ics, Department. of Agriculture. 
This compares with. 4,306,000. hales, 
or 86.9 per cent prior to October 1, 
last vear. The report is the first 
for the 1929 season and was issued 
in accordance with. the provisions 
of the Mayfield-Jones act. 

According to the report, the grade 
of cotton ginned up to October 4 is 
lower than that ginned in the cor- 
responding period in 1928, and all 
but 3300 bales were American up- 
land cotton. 

Of the 5,903,000 bales of American 
ipland cotton, 4,886,200 bales were 
white in color and middling or hbet- 
ler in grade. This was 82.8 per cent 
ei the total upland compared with 
88.2 per cent last year. 


Even. widths, perfect 
selvedges, straight 
edges, made of long 

» staple; uniform weav- 

ing, Lambeth Spinning and Twister 
Tape S Can Save you money. Ask for 
prices and samples. 


Lambeth Rope Corporation 
Charlotte, N. 


” 


BALING PRESS 


Aunckle Joint 
60 to 500 
fons Pressure 
Motor Drive 
Self Contained 
Can be set 
anywhere you can 
run a wire 


Hydraulic, 60 to 
300 tons pressure, 
any size to. sult 
your requirements 


Let us tell you 
more about them. Established 1872 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., inc 
367 W Water Si. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Sheets From Durene 


New York City.—Extensive secnareh into the possi- 


bilities of perfecting high grade sheets made wholly of 
Durene is the latest project approved by the Durene 


Association of America in its effort to widen the present 
market for quality yarns, it was stated by L. R. Breslin 
ef the New Uses Division of the organization. While 
Mr. Breslin declined to elaborate on this announcement, 
it was learned that this activity will be inaugurated im- 
mediately, and that members of the Association as well 
as various important interested trade factors are con- 
fident of the outcome. 

That the Durene group is planning to enter the sheet- 
ing field is not entirely surprising, inasmuch as it has 
been inferred from the inception of the organization 
that the woven fabric field might be entered on a large 
scale and it is definitly known that the Association is 
conducting experiments in the shirt fabric field, with 
conerete developments expected to be made available 
shortly. 


Imports. of Cotton Cloth 


Imports of cotton cloth through the principal ports of 
entry registered a slight increase during September, 
but for the first. nine months of the year are well under 
receipts for this same period of last year. Imports for 
the nine months ending September. were 36,470,000 
square yards as compared with 40,273,000 square yards 
in 1928. 

In viewing the imports thus far this year, there has 
been a decline -in arrivals of all classes of sateens, 
lawns, organdies, nainsooks, cambrics and similar fine 
goods of average yarn number above 40. There has 
been. a very appreciable decline in arrivals of foreign 
voiles, plain or fancy crepes, ratines and jacquard woven 
goods. Gingham imports for this period have amounted 
to about 475,000 square yards, a slight increase over last 
year. There is an obvious increase in demand for dotted 
swisses, for arrivals thus far this year aggrepate about 
1,040,000 square yards as against only 322,000 square 
yards last year. The imports of poplins, broadcloths, 
madras, oxfords and other shirtings have aggregated 
during the first nine months 10,890,000 square yards: 
lawns, organdies and similar fine goods 15,059,000 
square yards, and sateens 5,199,000 square yards. 


Jacques Wolf Plant Operating at Full 
Capacity 


Reports regarding the explosion occurring on Octo- 
ter 9th at the plant of Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, 
N. J., were grossly exaggerated. Only the northwest 
corner of one of the buildings was damaged. No loss 
of life nor serious injury was suffered. Full production 
was resumed the following morning. 

This accident was the first of its kind during the 
thirty years of the company’s existence — a record 
equalled by few industrial concerns in the chemical or 
eny other field. 


New Sulfur Color 


The dyestuffs de eee of E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
& Co,, has announced an addition to their line of copper 


free sulfur colors, under the name of Sulfogene Yellow 
GGGF. 
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“Where Quality Counts” 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn PROVIDENCE, L 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Represenative, P. O. Box 792, Greenvilie, S. C. 


“WHERE. TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT, 
Use the UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which in- 
sure you against Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS— 


SPECIALL TEMPERED NARROW TRAYV- 
4EKS. 
FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 
Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFF- 
SET’ Patent No. 1,636,992. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
Boston 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 
R. B. Smith 


Factory Office: Providence, R .I. 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


We Also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Contain 


Millbury, Mass. 


Seydel-Woolley 


Company 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of 20 
years’ study and 
practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing 
and finishing 
problems. 

Main Office and Plant, 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta. Ga. 


Phone Hemlock 3493 


| | | 
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EMPLOYMEN) 


The fee for joinmg our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 which will 
also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and his subscription 


is paid up to the date of his joining the employment bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 
During the three month’s membership we send the applicant notices of al vacancies 
in the position which he desires and carry small advertisements for two weeks. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. e 
30. Go anywhere. Bxperienced on. drill, 
twill, sheeting, shade and print cloth. 
Best references. No. 5661. 


WANT position as second hand in wind- 
ing, warping and quilling, or spinning 
and warping. Well qualified. No. 5662. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ef- 
ficient and experienced. Good refer- 
ences No. 5663 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 


Good character, experienced and trust-_ 


worthy. No. 5664. 


WANT position as overseer, Or as second 
hand in spinning, where there is. a 
chance of promotior. Experienced and 
efficient. No. 5665. 


WANT position as napper and finisher. 
eee $1. Two years with large manu- 
facturing company, now in hands of re- 
ceiver. Experienced in starching and 
ealendering, folding, inspecting and all 


kinds of finishing, plain, .dobby checks. 


and napped goods. No. 5666 


overseer weaving. 
box work my 
No. 5667. 


WANT position. as 
Fancies, jacquard and 
specialties. Best references. 


as superintendent cloth 
Special fancy weaving 
No. 5668. 


WANT position 
or yarn mill. 
my hobby. Prefer Alabama. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
perienced on carded and combed yarns 
and an 1. C. 8S. graduate. Reliable and 
willing. Seven years on present job. 
No. 5669. 


WANT postion as overseer weaving, or. 


as superintendent. No. 5670 


WANT position as master mechanic, 
Seventeen years experience. On pres- 
ent job eight years, and present em- 
ployers wil recommend me. No. 5671. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
15 years experience in gingham, wide 
and narrow sheeting, blankets, bed- 
spreads and other goods. Understand 
shipping. No. 5681. 


WANT position as superintendent or as- 
sistant superintendent. Good reason 


for wanting to change. Best references. 
No. 6682. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on fancies, rayon, uphol- 
stery and dress. goods. Would accept 
position as second hand in large mill 
if pay is right. No. 5683. 


WANT position as overseer or second 
hand in weaving. Six years experience 
on plain goods. Several years with 
ee Corp. Good references. No. 


WANT position as head loomfixer or 
overhauler. 18 years experience. One 


weaver in family. Good references. No. 
5685. 


WANT position as overseer ‘weaving, or 
Slashing, spoolimg and warping. Ex- 


perienced on plain and fancies. Strictly . 


temperate. No. 6686. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer weaving. One loomfixer § in 
family. Good references. No. 5687. 


WANT position as dyer. Experienced on 
raw stock and long chain. No. 5688. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer jacquard weaving. 
school graduate and practical experi- 
ence. No. 5689. 


WANT position as second hand in card- 
ing or as card grinder. 14 years card 


room experience and good references. 
No. 5690. 


WANT position as bookkeeper or pay- 
roll clerk. Finished course in LaSalle 
accountancy. Age 20, an orphan, Pro- 
testant, good morals. Two years card 
room experience. No. 5672. 


WANT position as personal manager. 
University graduate and six years ex- 
perience. Best references as to char- 
experience and ability. 


WANT position—by high grade superin- 
Can give satisfaction. No. 
5673. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 25 


bo experience on colored work. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Ten years. overseer on plain goods. 
Best references. No. 5674 


WANT position as _ superintendent or 
overseer. Jacquard work preferred. 
Best references. No. 6675. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Special studies in spinning, and 25 
years experience. Good references. No. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
earder and spinner. Experienced, good 


manager of help and best references. 


No. 6677. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overser carding and spinning. Age 42. 
Experienced on plain, fancies, silk, 
rayon, and cotton fabrics. References. 
No. 6678 | 


WANT position as master mechanic. 20 
years experience and can handle any 
size job. Go anywhere. No. 5679. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
designing, or both. 15 years experi- 
ence on cotton, rayon, fancies and mix- 
ed. Six vears designer. No. 5880 


WANT position as carder or spinner— 
carding preferred—or as superintend- 


ent of small yarn mill. Best of refer- 
ence. No. 5693. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Best references. No. 5694 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
perienced and reliable. No. 5695. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Experienced on various numbers and 
cam. give the best of references. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. Experienced and a good 
manager of help. Would accept position 
as second hand in large plant. No. 6698. 
as second hand in large mill if wages 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
are good. Now employed but need a 
better position, and am qualified for it. 
References. No. 6699. 


WANT position as overseer or second 
hand in large card room. I. C. S. grad- 


uate, ten years experience, married and 
con. give the best of references. 


No. 


Textile 


No. | 
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RAYON RESEARCHES AT N. C. 
STATE 


Burlington, N. C.—Three fellow- 
ships in the research field of chem- 
istry and physics, to be known as 
the Dr. W. O. Mitscherling Fellow- — 
ships in chemical engineering, are 
to be established in the North Caro- 
lina College of Agriculture and 
Engineering, at Raleigh, by Dr. W. 
GU. Mitscherling, vice-president and 
chemical director of the A. M. John- 
son Rayon Mills, Inc. it became 
known here. | 

Administration of the fellowships 
will be under the direction of Dr. 
EK. E. Randolph, of the chemical 
engineering department of the col- 
lege. In a public statement on this 
evident interest in advancing study 
itt chemistry and physics in a 
Southern insituation, Dr. Mitscher- 
ling said: | 

“Of course it is not necessary to 
say that I am always interested in 


‘the progress of scientific work, and 


at no time is it a sacrifice to me if 
I can actually see the advancement 
of the work. On the contrary, it is 
a great satisfaction to see young 
iellows engaged in research, and I 
really think that is just what an in- 
stitution like yours needs,” he said 
in writing Dr. Randolph. He said 
further: “It needs an outsider who 
pushes and challenges the honor of 
men for higher motives in chemis-_ 
try and physics research.” 


In setting forth the requirements 
for his fellowships, Dr. Mitseherling 
specified that all work must be 
along the lines of cellulose, under 
the following articles: 


One fellowship must be along the 
line of cross-sections of rayon and 
similar fibres, finishing up with 
micro-photographs; and perhaps, if 
it is successful, I will establish a fel- 
lowship for  ultra-microphotogra- 
phy. 

The second felowship should deal 
with soda cellulose, various concen- 
trations of caustic soda for dipping 
purposes, temperature and time dip- 
pings and subsequent viscosities of 
antogenate solutions. 

The third fellowship should deal 
with the influence of small particles 
of foreign bodies, such as iron and 
aluminum, present in viscose solu- 
tions, and their influence on its vis- 
cosity. 

These, Dr. Mitscherling points 
out, are topics of the utmost im- 
portance to the rayon industry. 
Young men selected to have these 
fellowships are invited to come here 
for preliminary lectures by Dr. 
Mitscherling himself. | 
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SAFE FLOORS 


are an important factng in mill operation. 


cleans floors so thoroughly and efficiently 
that they are always safe for the most busy 


and active worker. 


Stocked by 


The Textile Mill Supply Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Phones Dial 5125—5126 


Shuttles 


99 YEARS 


° 
THE STANOARD 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


MILLBURY MASSACHUSETTS 


Every day brings 
further evidence of 


Williams’ Shuttle 


| Mill Baskets 


Oblong Basket 


quality 
Built into every Lane product is that 
SHUTTLES—HEDDLE FRAMES inherent quality, strength, a natural 


result of practical designing and the 
HEDDLES—COTTON CARDS employment of highest grade raw ma- 


3 terials, exclusively. 


THE LH WILLIAMS CO, 


SINCE 1830 , 


Ww. T. Lane & Bowers 


THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE : _ Originators and Manufacturers of 
, Canvas Baskets for 25 years 
GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative Poughkeepsie, | 

Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. | 
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BEAMS and 
HEADS 


For All Systems of 
~ HIGH SPEED WARPING 


Accurate Balanced 
True Running 


BUILT BY 


fe Allen Company 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Southern Office—Charlotte, N. C. 
“The Only Successful High Speed Head” | 


THEY ARE MADE BY EXPERTS | Yours for the Asking } 
in alkali chemistry; they are thoroughly © this $1,000,000 Service 


tested by experts In textile production and That's what it is—as advertised. Although it has tateen us 


a little more than a century to gradually build it. 
they have been proved in hundreds of tex- technical service today has cost us close to a million idlinre. 
. ' As makers. and distributors of products that play such a 
tile plants for Vears. vital part in the textile industry, we must know to an abso- 
| lute a just what our products can or cannot do for 
Is it any wonder then that the | This service is particularly adapted to your specific textile | 
needs and is available any time to assist in solving your 
problems. 
Sizing Compounds — Our Products 
Ti Quality and Service F d 
2 or weighting and hintsh- izing Compoun 
CXtile Alkalies Softeners 
ing all textiles Soluble Gums 
| HG Soluble Oils 
ore we A. H. Gum Soaps 
are in constantly increasing demand where “eo 
better appearance, brighter color, and soft- Alsace Gum 
| igment and Lake 
er texture is desired in textile - Dighton Artificial Gum || Chemicals (Belle Brand) 
Liquid Chlorine 
aDrics: Chlorine Li 
| Rosin Size rine Lime 
| (Bleaching Powder) 
Ask your supply man or ee 


write for further 
information 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Chemists to the Textile Industry 
Providence Charlotte Philadelphia 


New York Boston 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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